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LBLITBRALT TRB. | 


THE FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING. 


The Friendship’s Offering, and Winter's Wreath; a Christmas and New Year's 
present for 1835, y ee Smith, Elder, and Co. 

A various and graceful volume : some sweet poems and tales that pleasantly 
illustrate the engravings. The meaning of the painter, which it should be the 
object of the writer to illustrate, is, however, not always sufficiently borne in | 
mind. It is impossible to fancy the ‘‘ Two Kates,"’ mother and daughter ; while | 
a lady in a satin dress trimmed with ermine, and a fashionable bonnet, does not | 
give the idea of ** The Devoted” Polish mother and exile, suffering every spe- | 





cies of hardship and danger. Again: the very pretty engraving, ‘* Childhood,” | 
representing three very charming children, has lines as “little like the origina! } 
as may be,” by Mary Howitt. There is something ludicrous in the verse which | 
describes one of them (who can tell which!), as making her mother sure that 
** She is quite an artist now— } 
Has it stamped upon her brow ; 
And I'm sure will earn her bread f 
With that intellectual head"! ! ! 

“ Mustapha the Philanthropist” may be slightly altered, but is virtually the 
game as a story in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.” This is not fair to the public, 
who look for novelty, at least, in pages like the present. ‘ The Old Bachelor 
and his Sister,” by the author of * Truckleborough Hill,” is written in an admi- 
rable vein of quiet humour; and we commend the two following poems to our | 
veaders, as full of grace, fancy, and sweetness :— | 


THE LONELY HEART. 
BY MISS STICKNEY. 
They tell me I am happy, and I try to think it true ; 








They say I have no cause to weep, my sorrows are so few— 


That in the wilderness we tread, mine is a favoured lot— 
My petty griefs all fantasies, would I but heed them not. 


It may be so ; the cup of life has a many a bitter draught, 


| inebriated charioteers who dr 


personal deodands levied against him froth mishaps purely accidental. He had 
been a careful driver and a sober,but sometimes the commissioners of roads left 
stombling blocks in his path, sOmetimes he was the victim of inexperienced or 
against him ; and above al! he had the luck of 
being associated with mori mblers, kickers, shyers, and other four-legged 
vices, than any boy of h 1. He had had as many horses killed under 
him as Prince Eugene, an@ more runaways than the driver of the last stage to 
Gretna-green. Rendered superstitious at last, by such a succession of mishaps, 
poor Joe had become something of a fatalist ; he gave up inspecting the barness 
or looking at the linchpins, and "was novel particularly ready té pull up his 
horse's head in case offa stumble. ‘ It avas all one,” he said, ‘as to how a | 
horse was held in hand if he was rid by a hunfortunate fellow that was horned 


,ona Friday.’ Want of care thus coalescing with want of luck, an increased 


number of casualties obtained for Joe the unenviable name of * unlucky,’ by 
which Hanway described him. * * * 


“A slight sketch of the history of the decline and fallof Unlucky Joe, from 


the era of the death of Bedlamite, will show that his imputed evil genius bad 


not been idle in theinterim. He bad been discharged by five successive post- 
masters, for falls ani 
fractures on his o rson. He had been rejected by the officers of the army, 
the navy, and the parish; he had been imprisoned for poaching, because he 
picked up a dead hare; discharged one King's Birthday, and committed the 
next morning for sleeping in the open air. He had been crossed in love by the 


only girl he had ever addressed ; he had been make a father by a frail fair one | 


he never saw ; and to conclude, he was in custody for a murderous act he had 
never contemplated ; iless, friendless, and hopeless. In this abject state 
he gave up striving with his fate, and the superstition that had him enthralled 
in its web, immediately pounced upon him, and wound him round in a pre- 
liminary shroud, even as a spider serves a devoted fly, when the insect has 
ceased its struggles.”’ 


Joe is now brought before a magistrate, on the false charge of having as- 


; saulted a certain ranting methodist, whose notions of glad tidings is too curious 


}to be passed by. He meets a gipsy woman on the road, and thus accosts 
| ber :-— 


Which those who drink with silent lips have smiled on while they quaffed. ** He accosted her in the same style that he had used to Twigg 


Tt may be so ; I cannot tell what others have to bear, 
Bat sorry should J be to give another heart my share 


They bid me to the festive board—I go, a smiling guest ; 

Their laughter and their revelry are torture to my breast ; 

They call for music, and there comes some old familiar strain, — 
{ dash away the starting tear, then turn and smile again. 


But oh! my heart is wandering back to my father's home, 

k to my sisters at their play, the meadows in their bloom, 
The blackbird on the scented thorn, the murmuring of the stream ; 
The sounds upon the evening breeze, like voices in a dream— 


The watchful eyes that never more shall gaze upon my brow ; 

The smiles—Oh cease that melody, I cannot bear it now ' 

And heed not when the stranger sighs, nor mark the tears that start— 
There can be no companionship for loneliness of heart 


SONG. 
She recks not of fortune, though high her degree ; 
She says she’s contented with love and with me ; 
And the truth of her heart my fond rapture descries 
In the bloom of her blushes, the light of her eyes. 


How fearful is love to the faithful and young ! 

How trembles the heart, and how falters the tongue, 
When the soft rising sigh, and the sweet springing tear, 
Check the half-spoken vow and the glance too sincere ! 


Her hand to my lip when at parting I press, 

And she bids me adieu with a tender caress ; 

She glides off like a sunbeam pursued by a cloud, 
And I kiss every flower her dear footstep has bowed. 


As the fawn steals for play from the still-feeding flock— 
As darts the young hawk from his hold in the rock— 
So peeps forth my Lucy when none are aware, 

So flies her fond lover her ramble to share. 


We linger at noon by the rocks and the coves, 

Where the slow-winding stream sleeps in nooks which he loves ; 
When the freshness of spring has been mellowed by June, 

And the parent bird warbles a tenderer tune. 


We scarce talk of love,—she is scared at the sound— 

But it breathes from the skies, and it bursts from the ground 
Of whatever we talk, it is love that we mean— 

On whatever we look, it is love that is seen. 


Altogether, Mr. Pringle has this year presented us with a very agreeable 
volume. 


—— 
TYLNEY HALL. 
Tylney Hall; a Novel. By T. Hood. 3 vols. London: Baily & Co. 

At last—after having been on the look-vnt for this long-promised novel, with 
much such impatience as the sclioul-boy watches for the cuckoo, who, remaining 
unseen, still keeps him in quest of her, by uttering some tantalizing note close 
in his neighhourhood—at last we have fairly laid hold of this will-o’-the wisp of 
4 book—the first of its kind, but we hope not the last, by many, with which the 
“right trusty and well beloved" writer means to gladden the heart of the public 
—for whose satisfaction we will (though literally at the eleventh hour) see and 
do our best to show what may be expected from it. 

We shall not touch upon the interest of the story—that we never do—and in 
this instance it is impossible, for the best of all reasons, that we have only re- 
ceived the two first volumes of the work; therefore, instead of wasting words 
of our own, we will let these speak for themselves ; and we are strangely mris- 
taken, if, like most other racy and brilliant talkers, they do not win a more fa- 
vourable hearing from the pubiic, than if we were to expend our own space by 
heralding their merits. 

It is difficult to know where to begin—and it may be as well, at starting, to 


acknowledge, that we mean to leave the heroine sweet Grace Rivers, and the 


gallant Rivers, and the poetical Raby, and the snaky and malicious Creole, 
sacred to our readers, and deal only with the subordinate personages. Our first 
gleanings shall be concerning the creation of the poor “ unlucky Joe,”’ with the 


mirth arising from whose misadventures, Mr. Hood has contrived to mingle | 


something of helplessness and hopelessness, belonging to their ill-starred actor, 
which at once gives the picture reality, and engages our sympathy. We take 
him at the most pathetic part of his story—but must first give the graphic sketch 
of his character :— 

“ Joseph Spiller, the unfortunate postillion thus referred to, was a living 
example of that cross-grained fate which attend upon certain devoted individuals 
through life. Born under an evil star, probably a falling one, he had been 


oftener thrown from the saddle, or pitched from the bar, than any postboy of his 
standing, or rather sitting. He was literally a marked man io a strictes sense 
than the term generally implies, for the bridge of his nose was broken, be had 
“st one eye, with the whole of his front teeth, and had a limp in his left leg— 


“* Stay woman ! I haye a message unto you! I come with glad tidings.’ 

“ *Say on then,’ said the woman ; ‘ such tidings have long been strange to 
| these ears.’ 

stick . * there’s a place prepared for you in the bottomless, along with the Devil 
and his angels.’ ” 
: But to return to poor Joe, now before a magistrate on the accusation of this 

“tg Se, who had fixed the assault on an innocent party, to prevent the discovery 
of ais own insolent freedom, in which it originated. Joe gave himself up for 
| lost at the first momentof his capture :-— 

“*If I don’t confess myself,’ said Joe, ‘somebody will confess for me; so 
guilty or not guilty, it's allone. Other people proves alibi's ; and if I hadn't 
been here, I should have been somewhere else; but that’s my old chance. I 
know my fortune without a gipsy. As I'm too poor to sleep any wheres but in the 
vpen air, | can't be burnt in my bed; and as the sergeants won't list me, cause 
I'm short, I shan't be shot; and as the press-gangs won't look at me, I arn't to 
be drowned ; so hanging is likely enough, for | know I shan’t die natural.’ 

“*Nay Joe,’ said the huntsman, somewhat touched by the poor fellow’s 
picture of his destitution: ‘ every body has a chance, If you can, really, hold 
up an innocent hand, and say not guilty ’— 

** ‘No body ever believed me yet,’ answered Joe, ‘ and it’s too late to try now. 
My dice always runs one way. Mayhap after I'd danced my dance upon nothing, 
and been leg-pulled, and then hung a full hour, and stroked all the old women's 
wens, there'd come a reprieve on a lame post-horse , for that's my luck!’” 

Hear him upon his examination :— 
| “*Prisoner, what is your name?’ asked the Judge in a tone which he re- 
| served for the chair and the bench. 

“* Joseph Spiller,’ answered the culprit, ‘and I wish I'd never been born to be 
| baptized.’ 

*** How do you get your livelihood?’ enquired the same stern voice. 

‘«*T was a post-boy aferetimes,’ said Joe, ‘ but now I'm nothing, and no body 
suffers from my misfortune but myself.’ 

“**Now then,’ said the magistrate, with a manner meant to be particularly 
impressive, ‘now then, Joseph Spiller,—and you remember you are on your 
solemn oath,—pray tax your memory, and inform us how yuu were employed 
during the morning of Friday, the 21st.’ 

‘** Starving,’ was the brief answer. and it thrilled every heart in the room, 
except those of the Justice and his cock-fighting clerk. * * 

*** And now, fellow,’ he resumed, ‘ you stand here charged with stabbing with 
a krife, or some sharp instrument, one Uriah Bundy, with an intent to kill, a capi- 
tal felony, whether the murder was consummated or not, and punishable with 
hanging. What have you to say for yourself?’ 

“*T've no wish to say any thing, not one word,’ answered Joe, with the se- 
| renity of acaptive Indian warrior when brought to the stake. *I was born to 
mischances, and this is one. My life an't worth caring for; and if you hang 
me, it’s only taking the sin of it off my own hands, for it's been in my thoughts 
afore now. I was cut down my last birth-day.’” 

His mode of doleful resignation does nut forsake him even on his discharge 

“* Your worship, if it’s all the same,’ said Joe, addressing the Justice, ‘1 
don’t want my discharge. As the woman's bolted, I don’t mind goin’ to prison 
in fiewon her. It will be bed, board, and lodging, any hows; and that’s more 
than I can get outside.’"” * * * 

This is a portrait draws throughout with a master’s hand. In laughing con- 
trast to it stand the Twigg family. Never were the troubles of “a man of my 
property,” and his wife, better pourtrayed than in their adventures. ‘Their talk 
of country matters is perfect of its kind. 

*‘ My horses, Sir Mark, every day they sit down to eat, have a truss of hay 
ape two pecks of oats, and beans by the bushel, for I've calculated their bills 

of ares.’ 
| ** Egad then,’ said Sir Mark, ‘if they've any blood in ‘em they'll want good 
nee, and curbing up tight, for, of course, they're ready to jump out of their 
| hamess.’ 

** Not a bit of it,’ said Twigg, ‘they're as gentle as Jarvies, and go as slow 
as {they were taking a fare off the stones alittle before sunset.’ 

** And they had need to be dossil,’ exclaimed Mrs. Twigg, ‘ with such an 
uptober coachman. The only ride I’ve had, I gotout and walked. It's a thou- 
| card pities too, for he's a rosy fresh-coloured man, and looks well in the shy- 
| bive and orange.’ "’ 

And here is Mr. Twigg's account of a water-party, told by way of warning 

**T knew how it would end! I was once near being boated into eternit 
myself,’ . 

**Don’t mention it,’ said Mrs. Twigg,‘ the remembrance sets me all of a 

shiver.’ 

“* But [ wall mention it, Madam.’ answered Twigg, ‘for as there are young 

pe@le present,’ here he looked at Miss Rivers, ‘it may serve as a warning 
j Yo: must know, Mrs. T. and self determined last summer to take a holed 











‘y, 


|} andso we took advantage of @ general fast, and shutting up, for a day's plea- 
con’ *¢ @ 8 

| Well, my own vote was for Hornsey-woodhouss it as the boys are 
fom of rowing, they were beth for boating up to Richmond, and so was Ma 


i 


** You're a cursed race,’ shouted the ranter, as usual beating time with his | 


boards, walkinz 
i 





tilda, and Mrs. T.—that we might have a pick-nicking cold collection on the 
grass 

“+ Tl never dine on any grass again, except sparrow-grass,’ said Mra. Twigg, 
with a laugh at herown joke; ‘it gave me the lumbargo for a month. I knew 
how the damp would rise with water all round us; but Mr. T. was obstinate, 
and insisted on laying Woe eloth on a little island, to be like Robinson Cruso- ' 

“<< Tt was called an Ait,’ said Miss Twigg affectedly, ‘ and bad a verdant tree 
in the middle.’ 

“*To be sure,’ said Twigg gravely, ‘Il ought to have remembered that the 
Thames was a tidy river, and always rising and falling like the stocks, Well, 
there we were—hamper unpacked—cloth spread—pigeon pre—cold ham—coit 
fowl—cold punch—every thing cold and comfortable—when all at once, says 
Mrs. T. with « seream, * Mercy on us, the island's getting littler!" And sure 
enough, as we watehed, the water kept creeping on, till it came to the edge of 
the table-cloth and threatened to swallow up every thing! There we were, in 
eminent danger, and no boat; for those boys had gone up the river after some 
swans.’ 

«Haw! haw! haw!’ borst out the graceless Twigg, junior; ‘and when 


asualties, which had inflicted cuts, sprains, bruises, and | We came back, and looked for the island, there was "Tilda singing out, on the 


top of the tree; and mother roosting a little further down , with father hugging 
the trunk, up to his coat-flaps in water!’ 

«None of your levity, Sir,’ said Twigg very sternly : ‘if I'd been drowned 
through your swan hopping, you wouldn't be in the station in life you enjoy ' 

*** Stealing a King's swan, young man,’ said the Justice solemnly, ‘is capital 
felony. without benelit of clergy.’ 

“+ T assure you, Sir Mark ‘Tyrrel, Baronet,’ resumed Twigg, ‘my reflections, 


| when I saw the devouring element raging round us, was very serious-—very 


serious indeed! Here's a situation, thinks I, fora man of my property.’ 
“* Egad!’ said Sir Mark, smiling, ‘ or for a man of no property.’ 
“«T declare I could have cried with vexation,’ said Mrs. ‘Twigg, ‘to see the 


| good table-cloth floating away ; and the hamper, and all the nice eatables, being 


| squamped. As for the silver forks and plate, it was all lost in the deep, for 
though we paid a waterman something handsome, to look for them when the 
island came up again, be never brought us nothing buta mustard-pot full of 
mud!’ 

Troubles come thick apon this family. A letter misread so as to be taken foc 
a production of Swing’s, or some of his black-visaged fraternity, suggests to this 

, new-made Squire the necessity of his learning the use of defensive weapons, 
| ** for,” as Mrs. Twiggeays, “ when it comes to money or your life, what's an 
| umbrella against shower of shot!" Big with this doughty project, he sets out 
| to bachelor Squire's, the proprietor of a gim-crack mansion, for the purpose of 
receiving instruction. account of his visit is very like a grown-up version 
of the fairy tale of #7 Obiid in the Ogre's House. He lifte the knocker—* 
stnall spring pane! kamediately revolves, and exhibits the words, * Not as Heme ~ 
He pulls the bell, and the door of this palace of contrivances opens invilingly 
He walks in to rest himself, and comes to a circulas room panoramically painted, 
as if in continuation of the prospect seen through the one window, ' 
“To observe the general effect the better, he shut the door which closed with 
a spring, and then placing the settee in the centre of the room, he sat down to 
enjoy the exhibition at lasure. The same clockwork whieh regulated the 
church-dial gave motion tothe sails of a windmill—it was altogether the most 
wonderful and amusing sight he had ever seen, and he had just come to the 
| resolution that he would go back for Mrs. ‘T. and Matilda, when a sudden 
| thought occurred to him, which made bim jump up suddenly from his seat, and 
begin to inspect the painting much too closely to be of advantage to its effect. 
But the search was vain. The door with invisible hinges fitted to such a nicety, 
that he could not discover tie least crack in the wall ; and, in the bewilderment 
of his admiration at first sight of the panorama, he had taken no note of its 
| situation. In vain he trotted round and round like # rat ina trap; and quite ae 
fruitlessly he exerted his vdce. * * ‘There was no bell-rope to apply to, 
but after aclose scrutiny, he perceived a little knob at a cottage window ; he 
| pressed it, the lattice flew open, and a epring-tray protruded furnished with bis- 
cuits, decanters of wine, ani some glasses. ‘Twigg was too much flustered, 
| however, to profit by the dimovery ; every moment he got more nervous, to 
| think how the Squire, almost a stranger to him, might resent the liberties he 
| had taken in bis house. Wah a tremulous hand he attempted to restore the 
cottage-window to satu quo; but not knowing the knack, or applying too much 
force, the spring suddenly snapped, and it slammed to with a crash and a jingle 
that assured him he had broken all the glass that was within. He was in an 
agony. One moment he prayed. the next minute he swore ; be cursed his wife 
and his daughter for advising \he visit, and himself for entering the house, and 
| the Squire for contriving it. * * * 

‘Tt occurred to him at last, that as be could not show himeelf the door, he 
| might turn himself out of the window; bat Ned’s window was not made like 
| other people's; and it would neither throw up, nor pull down, nor open side- 

ways. It would not even allow a single pane to open, like the old casements, 
to give him a little air, of which be really stood in need. The drops hung on 
his forehead, and he was as flushed in the face as if he had been cooking @ dinner 
| for the Beef-steak Club. A new experiment presented itself and with no better 
result; a large knob painted like a ripe apple in an orchard, being turned, set 
| bird-organ playing, and he did not know how to stop it ; although, in the excited 
state of his nerves, the music bad as jarring an effect as if it had been the 
clang of acopper-foundry. He wished himself anywhere ,—back in business, 
| —in a horse-pond,—in a mob,—in an Irish row,—in a storm at s@a,——in the 
Bench, in a condemned cell,—in a coffin. * * In short, he did and said « 
thousand extravagancies; and all the while he vented his exclamations and 
lamentations, the infernal bird-organ kept warbling its accompaniment, driving 
| hitn as wild and rampant as a cow at the buzz of a breeze-fly. * ° Stimu- 
lated by these terrors, he had almost made himself up, like an imprisoned cat, 
for a desperate dash through the window, when he observed another little knob, 
| which he supposed would liberate the sash. He pressed it accordingly, when 
lo, instead of the window flying open as be expected, two outer shutters flaps 
tw, and in an instant, by way of climax to his horrors, he was immersed in Cim- 
merian darkness. 

“What a situation for a man vf weak nerves! At last, just as be had 
' given himself over, he discovered where the door was, by its being suddenly 
| opened in his face, the smiling shepberdess favouring him with a salute that 

made him clap his hand in some trepidation to his nose, while the water gushed 
from his eyes 
“* Dark, eh?’ exclaimed the Squire, as he looked into the room; ‘ who the 
deuce——' 
“+ It's me, T. Twigg, Esquire, of the Hive, Hollington,’ responded a snuf- 
fling voice from the interior.” 
Perhaps, however, the best of the grotesque pietures with which this book 
teems (not, however, to the exclusion of others of grave and thrilling interest) 
is the account of the féte at Twigg’s Hive; the opening is im Mr, Hood's fan- 
tastic and pl test ti— 
The preparation for pleasure is sometimes a very painful interval, @ sort of 
purgatory preceding paradise. As theatrical adepts well know, the getting up 
of a pantomime is quite as serious a bosiness as the rehearsal of a tragedy : a 
spectator of ite preliminary workings would never conceive that the product 
was to be that broadest of broad farces, the Christmas Festival in honour of 
Momus. Instead of a fairy-land inhabited by Love, and Beauty, and Mirth, the 
| area of the stage appears bot a nook of this working-day world, equally subject 
| to Care, Labour, Jealousy, Envy, Rage, Terror, and Disappointment. Instead 

of the brisk bounding Harlequin, a jaded morose mortal lounges about the 
rough his capers—litersl!y taking bis leaps standing, and 
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then concluding with the ghost of a pirouette leans sulkily against a side scene, 


ares the deficiencies of thé | poor devil's price!” said the marshal in a low tone ; and he circulated 
and like a Pharisee 9 —. ‘odiiiovens scholar, painfully puz- | grave had informed him amongst those in the auction-room ; who, on 
, . the intimation, would not oppose the slave's offer for bis freedom , so that Mus- 
mou t quips and cranks from as the | tapha was adjudged to Belgrave at 23 doubloons, or 368 dollars. 
oly ans AThe vexp Pelsion actaged ‘ their aérial descent by formed the Mandingo that, on his paying him 390 dollars, he would duly eman- 
some bitch in the machinery, hang dangling aloft with faces full of terror and | cipate him. 


est with her own perfection 
des out his written part with a vexed brow, @ sleepy eye. and a most dogged 


skull of poor Yorick. 


ternal angiety that) 

in, while by frequent changes of posture, they hintto ma th 
voets darling little libs are horribly cramped by sitting on wooden clouds. The 
Syiphs scream fiom fright, and Cupid whimpers with hunger. 


and throws sum- 
tore stands on her head instead of the clown, andl capers 
como till her phenomiena are all topsy-turvy. Skies (all, water will not find 





She Albion. 


giving a brief nod for a roll of the head. A weary and wan Columbine, with ) his ear “ that he was trying to purchase the eleve 
the same scornful indifference, drags lazily through her appointed figure, and | that 


been free in Africa, and was one of 
All is noise and | preciating the real blessing of liverty. 
: ’ -versed—~ Whatever is, is wrong. | sary documents the negro made no 
hubbub; for Pope's rule of optimiem is rever his eloquent countenance expressed eternal gratitude. | he b 
The inhabitants of St. Vincent's were, about that time, expecting to be en- | taining the war until October foll 





December 6 





(Mustapha) had saved.” 
“ Why did you not give me the hint sooner, and J would not have run “yin 
t Bel- 
eiving 


The latter in- 


This generous offer Mustaphaembraced with tears of gratitude; he had 


e few West India slaves capable of ap- 


manumission with money | bank, hold up the infant in trium 
| the deliverer, 


pb. A loud hezza from the 
while at the same moment a volley in the rear 
nounced the arrival of the grenadiers. 


fired down upon them until the few 
quarters. 

All this time Belgrave was embracing his child, and car 
faithfol deliverer ; but it was for the last time ; bis minutes 
shot had entered his side, and his face, now deadly pale, and his fal 
cents, told its mortal effect. The dying man again embraced his cent &- 
wringing Mustapha by the hand, said, * Protect my poor infant.” Ble tant 


angers 


of the Car 
The rangers from the elevated non 


survivors from the carnage Called for 


essing its bold 
were pumbered, 





During the arrangement of the neces- 


ts level. and the moon silvers the trees with a blood-red light; the thunder | gaged in a contest with a race of Indians inhabiting the island, called the * Biack 
i . 


e with the lightning and gets first. Unnatural connexions take place 
pon pt scenery, aad alan monsters. A view of Regent Street, by -~ 
laws of attraction, draws towards a section of a Storm at Sea, and Ben Lomot 
is capped, not with a cloud, but a stack of chimneys. Articles that ought to 
transform, adopt the code of the Medes and Persians, and resolutely refuse to 
change. Ropes break, hinges snap, water catches fire, and gunpowder does | 
not ignite ; spirits will not come when they are invoked, but the military march 
on illegally, without being called in. Blunder begets blunder with the fecundity 
of the rabpit, till the boarded plain, the heights above, and the caverns below, 
are swarming the the awkward headlong progeny, blind es at their birth. The 
property-man is bellowed fur, and a tailor responds to the cry: he is dismissed 
with a flea in each tingling ear, and testily sends down a carpenter, who makes 
the same April fool of a painter, who thereupon catches the call-boy by the 
nape, and shakes bim itke a ferret with a rat, which provokes call-boy’s father 
to resent with a punch, and the lie direct, as to his eall-boy having called 
Oaths patter and blows go round. Every living being seems reciting some part 
ef Collin’s Ode on the Passions, with appropriate action:— 


Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possess'd beyond the Muse's painting. 








* Here an indignant divramist raves at a boggling scene-shifter ; there the en- 
raged mechanist knocks down a fuddied carpenter's mate. In front a frantic 
composer storms and siamps at an unmanageable fiddler: in the back-ground 
an impatient Pantaioon clamours about a misft,—meanwhile the three Unities 
pot the same questions as the three Witches in Macbeth, ‘When shall we 
three meet again!’ and receive the same answer,—* When the burley-burley’s 

No one will, for an instant expect that a féte with such an arch contriver, 
could come to good. Accordingly— 

“** It's very odd a man of my property can’t have a merry party,’ thought 
‘Twigg, as he looked round on his grand to-do, and saw the festive scene with a 
visible damp over it, like a wet night at Vauxhall. In the-bitterness of his heart 
he sailed upto Mrs. Twigg, who was standing near the marquee, and said to 
her in a low tone, ‘ Our friends are as dull as ditch-water. What can we do 
with them!’ 

«Nine, ten, eleven,’ said Mrs. Twigg, with an abstracted look, and a little 
nod of her head at each number. 

«+ What the —— is running in your fool’s head, madam!’ said the Master of 
the Hive, who was apt to use expressions not exactly cut out for the ear of our 
present Licencer. 

«+ Hush ;—fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, seventeen,’ continued Mrs. Twigg, with 
the action of a Mandarin. ‘Drat that Pompey; [know there's more heads 
than plates.’ And she rushed off to scold the oblivious black. The poor Afri- 
can, indeed, during the last half hour, had fully entitled him to receive what 
Twigg junior would have called a regular wigging. 

“A breath of air displaying, for the first time, the Ironmongers’ banner, it 
was discovered that the obtuse negro had hoisted it reversed, with all the armo- 

rial bearings of that Worshipful Company standing on their heads ; and in ab- 
surdly attempting to rectify this blunder, by swarming up the staff, down came 
Pompey, pole, fiag and all, on the dignified head of the Hon. Mr. Danvers, who 
was indulging his preference for looking on. His next exploit was in bowing 
and backing to make way for Mr. Justice Rivers, whereby he got a fair rol! and 
tumble over Miss Bower, one of the shepherdeases, who was sitting very pasto- 
rially on the grass ; and, by-and-by, recollecting some neglected previous order, 
he ran off headlong to execute it, popping down atrayful of ices to thaw and 
dissolve themselves into a dew, under the broiling sun. A long hundred of such 
little enormities were committed by the wrong-headed Hottentot ; but only ima- 
gine the amazement of his mistress, when she saw him gravely conveying a re- 
inforcement of cake and wine to the green-house in acommon hand-barrow ;-— 
and conceive her still greater horror when he came back on the broad grin, 
with the same vehicle containing the helpless, portly body of the corchman, as 
drank as the celebrated sow of David. The ovly possible thing that could be 
urged in favour of the sot was, that he was not cross in his cups, for during his 
he persisted in singing a jolly song, quite as broad as it wus Jong, with 
all the voice he had left. 

“*T shall faint away !—I shall go wild !—I siall die on the spot !'—exclaim- 
ed the distressed mistress of the Hive.—‘ I worder where Mr. T. is? That 
Pompey is enough to—has any body seen Mt T.1 It is really cruel,—what 
can a woman do with a tipsy man'—Do ron about, Peter, and look for your 
master,—Mr. T.! Mr. T.! Mr. T.!’ 

* But no one responded to the invocation, although the whole grounds re- 
sounded, gradually, with an universal call for Mr. Twigg. The unhappy lady 
was in despair—she feared she knew not wlat. * * * At last a popping 
sound attracted her to the tent, and there shefound the wished-for personage, 
cursing and swearing in a whisper, and stoping with each thumb a bottle of 
champagne, which had suffered so from the tot weather, that the fixed air had 
determined on visiting the fresh. 

“+ Oh, Mr. T., what would you think !'—began the poor hostess, but he cut 
her short; and the following dialogue ensvec. 

“* None of your clack, madam ; but stop those two bottles ’—and he point- 
ed to a couple of long-necked fizzlers ; ‘stop ‘em tight,—you're making them 
squirt in my face. There you go agin! Where's Pompey,—where's Peter,— 
where's John,—what the devil’s the use of servants, if they're away when you 
want em '—curse the champagne !—Here’s a pretty situation fora man of my 
property! 

“** My dear, do only have a little patience—’ 

“* Patience be hanged! I've been standing so, madam, this balf hour—till I 
got a cramp in both thumbs.’” 

The iti caused by the out-break of Daisy, a certain cow, are ludicrous 
in the highest degree ; the final lamentation of the ex-sheriff almost reaches the 
pathetic :— 

“*Here Iam, with every thing respectable about me,—a man of property: 
and where’s my son and heir, that's to come into it when I’m gone! Why going 
to bed, confound him, intoxicated—intoxicated by three o'clock.” 

“* Pooh, pooh, pooh,’ said the Deputy. 

“#7 shouldn't mind,’ continued Twigg, ‘if he made a beast of himself like a 
gentleman. I've seen the genteelest people get tipsy towards tea-time. But 
here he is, unsober before dinner ; no manners, no breeding, no nothing. Is 
any body drunk but him! No, says you, not a soul; and common politeness 
would dictate, the visiters first.’ 

——<~ 


THE BLACK CARIBS. 
A TALE. 

“ And eo, Mustapha, you are to be sold to-morrow!” said a planter named 
Belgrave, to a handsome tall Mahometan negro of the Mandingo tribe. This 
man, like most of his nation, seemed, and was far more intelligent than the 
mean savage of the Coromanti, Moco, Eboe, Congo, and other tribes that were 
imported from Guinea.—* And so, Mustapha, you are to be sold to-morrow !"’ 

™ Ves, Master; the provost-marshal has seized me in the name of the king, 
for taxes that my late mistress owed at her death.” 





Caribs,” a fierce and treacherous people. 


the heads of the tribe had been négpotiating with an abandoned miscreant from 
St. Domingo, named Victor Hugu 


vention, which was then in full f at Paris. 
Victor Hugues had formerly beta bar at Marseilles, and had risen to his 


Intelligence had been received that 


a bloody emissary from the French Con- 


present rank by his peculiar talents ferocity, scarcely to be paralleled, and 
certainly not exceeded, by anything the sanguinary French revolution produced. 
He was wel! acquainted with the West Indies, and was, therefore, chosen by 
the Convention to stir up the slaves of the Colonies to rebellion, and lead on 
brigands to massacre. He had alréady too well succeeded in his mission, and 
was then sending his agents of blood amongst the Black Caribs. 

These barbarians (although they were uniformly treated with the greatest 
kindness by the Fnglish) were but too prone to listen to inflammatory propo- 
sals; so that the colonists were hourly expecting a war, similar to that which 
desolated St. Domingo. 

‘The Black Caribs differ from every kind of Indian on these islands, or on the 
main. Of their origin nothing is&nown; but they evidently are not genuine 
Indians. They have precisely the appearanee of what the Spaniards call Zam- 


fore conjectured that their projenitors were ‘red, or real Caribs, and some 
cargo of negroes shipwrecked off the island, of sure of the Granadines, At 
what time this intermixture took place there is no record ; nor have these peo- 
ple preserved the slightest tradition of their origin; nothing can be traced in 
their superstition which resembles that of Africa, yet they are distinct in form, 
features, and manners from any of the aborigines of this New World, and bear 
decided marks of being Zambaigos. g 

The war, as they expected, soon broke out, and was conducted by the savages 
and their Gallic abettors with a fiendish cruelty, the details of which make hvu- 
manity shudder. 

One night, during the height of those hostilities, Belgrave arrived at the man- 
sion of a plantation on the fertile plain, beneath the souffriere,* which was at 
this time remote from the main scene of war. He rushed into the hall, bearing 
an infant of one year old in bis arms; across his forehead was a deep gash, re- 
cently inflicted with a sword, and his dress was cov with blood. He was 
followed by Mustapha, who carried a smal] chest, which, however, seemed very 
heavy; both were out of breath. 

“ Prepare to defend yourselves!” cried Belgrave ; “ the bloody savages come; 
they have just murdered ——..” Here his voice failed; he added, “ they have 
just butchered my wife—my poor Emilia! See! I have saved this dear inno- 
cent, whom the barbarians would have perpen hk" they would have hack- 
ed to pieces my dear infant before her father’s facé.—But, haste, defend your- 
selves, or you are lost!” 7 

The advice of Belgrave was instantly taken. The females of the establish- 
ment concealed themselves in the thick shelter of a-neighbouring cane-piece. 
Every kind of arms procurable was seized on by all the white men on the es- 
tate, who assembled in the windmill, the only building capable of any thing like 
a defence, and the negroes swore they would protect their master’s property 
while they could wield a weapon. A few of these known to be expert marks- 
men were taken up into the mill,¢ and as their supply of powder was limited, 
the great body of the slaves, armed with pistols, pikes, and cutlasses, were 
placed in ambush, and ordered to attack the brigands in the rear, should occa- 
sion serve. The command of this division was iftrusted to Belgrave, whose 
sorrows were at the moment absorbed by thirst of revenge. 

‘Mustapha !” said Belgrave, ‘take this child; follow the women into the 
cane-piece, protect it—it is my last hope.—Look not at the chest—curses on 
the heap of gold.—Do as J bid you.” 

Mustapha placed the treasure in a remote part of the building; then caught 
up the child, and departed, while Belgrave, calling to the slaves to follow him, 
disappeared. Scarcely had these events taken place, ere the enemy, 200 in 
number, appeared, led by the noted chief, Chatoyer. They advanced with loud 
cries; many bearing torches, by the red glare of which they looked like de- 
mons exulting in their work of desolation. They burst into the house ; but not 
finding its inhabitants, they rushed towards the sugar works. No one was to 
be found in any of the places examined ; at length they proceeded to search the 
mill. Thither they went, but found the steps pulled up; while, at a signal, the 
whites, with a loud shout, showered down a quantity of missiles, such as heavy 
stones and ox yokes, which crushed and maimed numbers. The most daring 
began to scale the walls; but the missiles of the bésieged descended on them 
with such irresistible force as to destruy all who were hardy enough to approach. 
Another party desperately attempted to scale the arms of the mill; these were 
slain by the same description uf ponderous materials which destroyec their fel- 
lows. All this time a slow but steady fire was kept up on the enemy by the be- 
sieged ; none but good marksmen were allowed to fire, and these too well knew 
the value of their scanty store of ammunition to waste it uselessly. At every 
discharge a man fell. The brigands seemed to hesitate; they had no great 
guns, and the brave occupiers of the mill were sheltered from smal) shot, nor 
could their fortress be fired, it being of stone; in short, they were impregnable 
to such foes. The attack had already cost the banditti thirty of their bravest 
men, and at this period of incertitude they were suddenly and unexpectedly at- 
tacked in the rear by Belgrave and his party, who rushed on shouting and dis- 
charging their pistols. ‘The enemy were struck with panic. Savages lose all 
courage when surprised ; and the Caribs, in spite of all the efforts of their Gal- 
lic allies, fled in every direction, pursued by the negroes, and fired on from the 
mill—their victory was complete. 

On examining the house, it was found that the brigands had attempted to fire 
it in several directions, but fortunately had failed. However, the chest, con- 
taining a valuable quantity of gold, jewels and papers, was missing; this, 
though a heavy calamity to Beigrave, was but slight compared with what he 
suffered that night. A party of negroes, sent to recal the females, found Mus- 
tapha stunned from a blow with the butt-end of a musket, and the chiki was ta- 
kenaway. The poor bereaved father was distracted at this most bitter blow ; 
and his friends, justly conceiving that to attempt consoling him weuld be to 
|} mock his agony, called on him to revenge his murdered wife and ctild. No 
sooner was this proposed than he started, and inquired for Mustapaa. 
Mustapha, on recovering from the blow, had vowed to deliver the infan: if alive, 
or perish in the attempt, and had disappeared, taking the direction of the routed 
enemy. At this instant, a party of Neton’s Rangers came in search of the bri- 
gands ; to which Belgrave immediately attached himself, to go in pursait of the 
enemy. 

The greater part of that night and the next morning was spent ir tracing 
them ; at length they surprised or rather intercepted them on the Balise estate, 
| near Wallilaboe Bay ; the brigands occupied one precipice, and the rangers 
| another, elevated 30 feet above them. Between these there was a deep defile, 
at the bottom of which ran a dark rapid stream. From the top of the preci- 
pice occupied by the Caribs to the stream was at least 150 feet, and there was 
but one steep descent, so narrow as to be capable of admitting but one person 
atatime. The brigands had been encountered during the night and routed by 
} acompany of grenadiers of the 95th regiment, and many had thrown away 
| their muskets, to enable them the more quickly to retreat. The troeps were 
| following them up, and were then close upon their rear; while the rangers 


| baigos; that is, the mixed race between the ee and the negro; it is there- 








ible declaration of his sentiments; but | bie took St. Lucia, and thus cut off the ba 
| he brought such a force that the 


But } 


and expired without a groan. 
This war was not brought to a close till March 1790, when Sir R. Abere 
rbarous enemy's supplies ; after ths 
greater part of the black Caribs, after main- 


Owing, surrendered : 
island of Rullar, in the bay of endune, endered, and were banished to the 


I must now pass over nearly sixteen years in my narrati ich tj 
the proprietor of the estate near the santihtonn, 4 which Ge oe = 
the night previous to the death of Belgrave, humanely reared and ed ia 
orphan Rosetta. The once ample fortune of Belgrave had been cnnatie ont, we 
by the Carib war; the chest containing gold, jewels, and, it was sus: ee 
luable papers, that was brought to the plantation by Mustapha, had —. 4 
it was supposed to have been taken off by the brigands ; the buildings pane 
tivation of the fine estate of Beigrave’s were burnt ; the gieater ptye 
negroes had been butchered in cold blood by the Caribs ; of the ro ae phe 
had been forced into the service of the brigands and slain, some lew be a 

serted to St. Lucia and Guadaloupe ; eighteen able slaves and some ~. wa 
only remained ; with these it was useless to attempt cultivatin re a 
plantation, so that the faithful Mustapha proposed to the cuphonte werd = 
work them, whereon he could find advantageous employ, and rent cecom - 
neighbouring estates. To this prudent project the latter consented, and ¥ 
| into arrangements with the Mahometan to employ them principal © i 
| tate where Rosetta was educated. Mustapha manag fe hw 


ed matters 
that he soon augmented the number of the slaves considerably by joel, wed 


gains and the emoluments derived from the lands to newepurch ; 
1812 Rosetta possessed above fifty able negroes, be Aan 4 faithfel Anew z 
tector meditated the resumption of her lands, and the repairing of i — 
works; but to do this he wanted capital, and was unacquainted with the ao 
of ine wees by loan and mortgage. _ 
eanwhile Rosetta grew in age and loveliness: though 
was very tall and of womanly proportions. Her Rowse, RB et = ~ 
delled, and her complexion delicately white ; her visage had not the ra oes 
that dyes the faces of England’s beautiful daughters: a lighter tinge over wr 
her velvet cheeks, but not less lovely. A placid smile of sweetness — 
occasionally in her countenance, which indicated that she possessed a a os 
peace with itself and with all around; her large dark e 
ling nor languishing, but expressive of that benevolence 
more vividly displayed by the fair of the Caribbean islan 
class of beings with whom it has been my lot to mingle. 
About this time, 1. ¢. early in 1812, arrived on the estate on which Rosetta 
resided a nephew of the proprietor, a young man of the most engaging appea 
ance and accomplishments. By the advice of his uncle, Charles had ieaeead 
the Atlantic for the purpose of arranging some matters relative to a deep) 
mortgaged estate that his father had bequeathed him. The elder Melburn hat 
nearly ruined his property by extravagance. His, however, was not selfish Pro- 
digality ; he had incumbered his plantation with debt from having the weakness 
of never being able to refuse any favour asked of him. His son Charles inherit. 
ed some of this disposition. 

On the young man’s arrival in St. Vincent, his uncle Proposed a plan of 
giving up for a certain time his estate tu the mortgagees, on condition of re- 
ceiving a sum sufficient to establish him in the army, and an annuity. To this 
Charles agreed, yet, somehow or other, he never could be brought to conclude 
the business. 

Living in the same mansion with Rosetta Belgrave, every reader who is con- 

| versant either with the romance of life, or the romances of the Minerva library 
will conceive that the parties were in duty bound to fall in love with each other; 
and the fact so fell out—in love of course they fell. 








soul at 
yes were neither spark. 
of disposition which is 
ds than by any other 


negro girl, whom she was teaching to pray, Charles approached her, but, not 
wishing to interrupt her devout task, he stood aside and observed her; never 
did she look so amiable. Charles gazed at her until he mentally lamented his 
own ideal unworthiness in comparison with such an angel. He felt that sweet 
emotion stealing over him which most fee! once, and none experience a second 
time—it belongs alone to the youthful and sincere. The little negress having 
finished her devotion, Rosetta saw Charles in the gallery. 
e. I have been here some minutes, Miss Belgrave, and stood aside, not wish- 
ing to disturb your lesson of piety,” said he. ‘I come to beg a favour of you.” 

‘This must surely be something more serious than he usually talks about,” 
thought Rosetta, ‘‘ for I never saw him look so grave before.” She inquired 
though rather tremulously, after the nature of the requested favour. 

ad, come to entreat pardon for one of your negroes whom your venerable 
major-domo has put in the stocks. The old man is called Eboe Jack.” 

, Whether this was exactly the nature of the expected communication, it is 
impossible to determine, as the young lady did not exhibit any outward signs of 
disappointment. She merely expressed her astonishment, as the old man in 
question had been for some time exempt from labour. Our old friend Mustapha 
was sent for, and during this time the subject of Charles’s departure was talked 
of. This was a very fertile topic ; but Charles could not fix a time. 

_' There are some difficulties in the way with the mortgagee,” said he ; ‘ and 
in troth, Miss Belgrave, I feel so attached to this spot that I scarcely wish to 
leave it for the army.” 

‘I shall much regret your absence,” said Rosetta, scarcely meditating what 
she spoke. Charles sighed, and with tenderness inquired— 

* To what cause am I to attribute that regret !” 

The question, to the surprise of Rosetta, had such an effect on her that she 
felt a burning blush on her cheek, and stammered some unintelligible reply. 

Had Melburn possessed common penetration in love, or much experience in 
the hieroglyphics of the heart, the deep blush of Rosetta would have told a tale 
on which he might have made a commentary ; but further colloquy was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of Mustapha to inform her of the state of some of ber 
people who were slightly indisposed. Rosetta now asked grace for,the old negro, 
Jack Eboe ; at which Mustapha looked grave, and informed ber that, as she re- 
quested it, he would let him out of the stocks that night ; but he added that Jack 
had been detected in robbing a fellow-slave of ten dollars—‘ a crime,”’ added 
the Mandingo, “for which in my country he would have had his right hand cot 
off. He wants nothing; he is exempt from work, and is known to have saved 
very considerable sum of money.” 

This business settled, Charles retired to his chamber, and meditated on what 
happened to him—his hopeless attachment. Young gentlemen who are in love 

delight in misery ;—yet despairing as his love was, he felt an indescribable 
| delight in nourishing the passion. At times he tried to banish all thoughts of 
Rosetta, by reflecting on his future prospects ; in a moment he commenced 4 
system of aircastle building, in which kind of architecture lovers are generally 
great adepts. He imagined that he was serving under Wellington in the 
Peninsula—in a moment he had surmounted all the intermediate grades between 
an ensign and a field-marshal. 

He was recalled from some of these aérial fancies by missing from his table his 
own miniature ; he wondered the more, as things of the kind are seldom stolen 
by negroes ; he inquired in vain of the domestics about the house if they saw 't; 
the next day, to his surprise and gratification, he found the miniature in its 4¢- 
| customed place; he therefore conceived some of the servants had taken 1t 

merely to look at. . , 
| Shortly after, Melburn received a message from Rosetta, requesting bim 
| accompany her as far as Jack Eboe’s cottage, which was about a mile from the 
estate. During their shert journey Miss Belgrave informed him that the negre 
was dying, and had sent for both, expressing a great desire to see them anc 








“Ip your eceupation of fisherman at Calliagoa you most, I take it, have | commanded their position, and from their greater elevation were embled to | Mustapha ere his death. 


saved money ; I suppose you intend purchasing your manumission |" 


“ How mach, think you, will be offered for met” 


keep up a deadly fire. Escape for the wretches appeared hopeless ; when at 
the instant a gigantic Carib approached the edge of the precipice, and holding 


“ You are an intelligent and well-behaved man ; you will not be sold for less | Boigrave's infant tn bis bend, cacleimed— 


than 400 dollars.” 


“Tf we are not allowed to descend this rock, I will dash the child topieces ; 


They entered the hut in which lay the old Eboe negro; they found Mustapha 
| there already. Jack, at seeing Miss Belgrave, muttered something in bis native 
| tongue which they could not understand, and then earnestly desired to be left 
| alone with his mistress: at the same time begged Mustapha and Charles not be 


“I have,” said Mostapha, with a sigh, “ not above 350. May I ask a favour | one more shot,” said he, holding the infant over the terrible abyss, “and I'll | be beyond call: his looks were haggard, and his complexion had been ¢b 


of you! That you will attend the sale to-morrow, and offer all I possess for 
my porchase ; should I be sold at a higher price than I can pay, yet not above | 
what you conceive is my value, be pleased to bay me yourself, and | will give | 
you ne cause to repent it.” 

“ T at present want no negroes, but such as are fitted for field-labour ; for this | 
your tribe in general, and you in particular, are little adapted ; however, | will | 
be in Kingston to-morrow, and do what I can for you.” ) 

With this assurance Mustapha departed | 

The next day Belgrave was at the vendue (auction), attending the sale of the 
Mandingo. The first offer for bis purchase was 300 dollars, by the marshal, (a | 
hind of sheriff), in whose house Mustapha resided since he was seized at the 
king's evit for taxes. Another person opposed the officer's bidding; and 
amongst the rest Belgrave offered 350 dollars. The marshal then offered 360, | 


for he bad resolved to pay as high as 600 dollars for him, so greatly did he es- 
teem the good qualities of the Mabometan. Belgrave now offered 23 dout 
loons , and perceiving the marsha! about to make another bid, be whispered 


keep my word.” 

“ My child!" exclaimed Belgrave in agony—for he perceived the grenadiers 
close on their rear, who might sign the fate of his infant by firing. At this in- 
stant the report of a pistol-shot was heard, and the Carib who held the child 
staggered back and fell ; but ere that had well taken place, the faithfu Masta- 
pha (who was concealed in the narrow and steep path-way which led down to 
the stream) sprang up and caught the child from the wounded Indian. Scarce- 
ly had the Caribs time to rush on the Mandingo before the latter, with ‘he cour- 
age of despair, leaped down into the awful dell, and with the child sunkinto the 
stream. ‘The fierce feelings of the combatants were stayed for a manent by 
the intense interest of the circumstance. They gazed in breathless uspense 
on the place where he disappeared; it was but a few seconds, for the beheld 
the gallant Mustapha rise to the surface, and, struggling his way to theopposite 


* This word is a genera 


name for a volcanic mountain in the West Indies those of 
St. Lucia and Guada pe bear the same appellation 
t Winds in the West Indies are much larger than in England 


by sickness from its sable to a yellowish hue. : 

Ble Mistress,” said he, in a Jow tremulous voice, “I am now departing to the 
land of my fathers. I know! shall go there, forI never suffered the whit 
priest to sprinkle over me his charmed water; the assembled Eboe negroes ¥™ 
shortly dance over the grave of him whom the white man called Jack, bat whe 
in his country was and will be called Oorra, which signifies ‘ the cunning. 

| not, my mistress, hinder this ceremony from being performed, as I never 

| baptized.* But this is not what I called you for. I have wronged you—deerl} 

| wronged you; I have plundered you, the unprotected orphan of my late k . 

| master: often have I wished to restore my ill-gotten wealth, yet never was Tab 

| to conquer that strong attachment for gold which marks all my race ; but 97" 
on the eve of speeding across yon roving ocean to the land of my fathers, — 
Oorra make restitution. Iam no Christian, yet there is something 10 ™Y hes 
which tells me that the curse of the Great Spirit, which white men pray '" 





| 
| . ' + the crave © 
| * It ie customary for Africans in the West Indies to dance only over Me é a 


such as have not been ch: istened 


One evening Rosetta was seated in a gallery, while before her knelt a little || 
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sutend him who robs the orphan, yet makes no resi:tution ! Yet ere I do that, | mined the atmosphere with the saaguine giare of Tartarus. The island and ail | panacea. Pitt promovnced a war of finance the only way to tremph. Burke 


promise me one thing.” 
«* What is that!” 


chamber, if be ever asks you to become his wife. He loves you—I know he 
does; aad he has been kind to old Jack Eboe, who obtained kindness from few 
he bestowed it on none.” 

« What, in the name of Heaven,” stammered Rosetta, “ has induced you to 
make such a request + ha 

« No matter; promise to comply, and you shall be rich: refuse me, and I 
speed to the shores of the Eboes, and your treasure lays buried until the billows 
of the main shall rol! over this island. What, do you hesitate’ ‘Think you I 
bequeath you but the savings of the bondsman '—even that is worth inheriting ; 
bat I can make you mistress of the wealth your father lost the might ere his 
death ; I have concealed it ever since ; over this secret 1 have brooded, nursing 
it like revenge, which is at once the joy and torment of the injured.” 

« What say you, old man!—for the sake of Heaven do not deceive me: 
remember, you are now on your death-bed.”’ 

«| know it; even at this moment tbe blood of. life grows chill in my limbs ; 
but I do not deceive you ; I have injured you too much already to do that.” 

« Where is my father’s fortune '” 

“ Promise to comply with my request, and you shall know.” 

“Old man, old man!” said Rosetta, ‘why do you seek to impose such a 
condition on me, without having any knowledge of my feelings ; but if you force 
me to e confession——” , 

Mistress,” said the dying man, “ there are no other ears but mine, and in @ 
few minutes they wil! close.” 

“« If it will render your last moments more happy,” said Rosetta, in a subdued 
tone, “1 promise what you require.” 

« Enough,”’ said the Eboe, “I am satisfied. Call in old Mustapha and Charles 
Melburn.— Now, listen to me,” said the African. ‘* Buried in the earth, imme- 
diately beneath my head, you will find a calabash containing ten times as many 
dollars as there are notches in this bed-post ; for every ten | cut a notch ; this I 
bequeath to Rosetta Belgrave : and at the back of this hut you will perceive & 
covered fow!-house ; remove the mass of woura* at the bottom, and immediately 
below the earth you will find a small chest. Ido not bequeath her that, for 
it is hers; it wasI who, one hundred and sixty moons since, carried it from 
yonder house the night when you, Mustapha, brought it there, and when the 
black Caribe burst on the plantation. (The Mandingo muttered some expres- 


sion of bitter recollection.) I know you call me villain ; so are all men villains | 


for gold: for this dues the white man traverse trackless oceaus, guided by his 
invisible gods ; for this he converses with the viewless spirits of his hooks ; for 
this he wars ; for this he toils: and may not the poor Eboe, too, act the villain 
to obtain and hoard the treasure which the white man thinks he enjoys not, be- 
cause he secretes it’ He little dreams that the recollection of his possession 
cheers the wretched bondage of the d d Eboe, and makes him bear oppres- 
sion that drives the savage Coromanteean to rebellion, the gentle Angolean to 
suicide, and the desponding Moco to swallow the dirt trodden by man and beast. 
The Eboe’s god is Hybony, who gives gold and precious stones to the earth, and 
rivers of the sand ;—he alone is wurthy worship. Remember, beneath the trash 
of my fow!-house, you will find the long-lost gold and jewels of Rosetta Belgrave. 
The Christian negroes, who were regardless of the Obia-bag suspended over its 
roof, have sometimes plundered my poultry ; yet little thought those daring men 
of the riches beneath them. What said I? yes, do not dig it up until I am 
departed; I could not bear the sight of my lung-buried wealth in another's 
hands.” 

He paused, and after looking wildly around him, said, “I have told you all, Ro- 
setta; obey my injunctions—and now I speed to the land ef my fathers.” The 
negro, with a faint voice commenced chanting an uncouth Eboe song, which at 
best has a peculiarly harsh and melancholy sound ; but now, being uttered by 
the heathen with his failing and sepulchral voice, it was oppressive in the ex- 
treme; his chanting grew fainter aud fainter, until it gave way to that awful 
rattling in the throat which is the forerunner of death. Rosetta could not 





endure the scene ; she was borne from the cottage fainting to an adjvining | from the top of this he leaped on the part of the roof not yet on fire. 


negro’s, where she remained till she was sufficiently recovered to return home. 
At Melburn’s return to the Oboe’s he found his uncle had arrived, to whom they 
recounted what had taken place. Mustapha procured a spade, and the treasures 
were found precisely in the spot described by Jack, who was just dead. In a 
large calabash was found nine hundred dollars ; the chest was carefully wrapped 


round with a goat’s skin dressed with poisonous herbs, which effectully kept it the people below caught her without the slighest accident. 
from insects and moisture thatso abound in a tropical climate; over the lock | 


was fastened an egg-shell, containing a farago of trash well known by the ap- 
pellation of Obia; they could not discover any key, so they forced the lock, and 
found therein gold coins to the amount of four thousand pounds sterling; a 
valuable set of jewels, which belonged to Rosetta’s mother; and, what was of 
greater value than all, the copies of several heavy bonds, and three mortgages of 
estates in the neighbouring islands. The friends of Belgrave were in part aware 
that-he possessed these at his death; yet his house, books, and papers left at 
Calliagua having been destroyed during the Carribean war, nothing was known 
for certain ; buat, though several of the parties whose bonds he held had ded, 
and were bankrupt since Belgrave’s death, yet such of the documents as were 
still valid were of sufficient amount to render Miss Belgrave opulent. 

Rosetta now re-assumed the estate of her father, the old mansion underwent 
repairs, and she left the plantation of Melburn, where she had so long been pro- 
tected. Her faithful Mahometan guardian repaired the dilapidated and long- 
neglected sugar-works, which had been completely hidden in the thick mass of 
bushes that in sixteen years had grown over the water-mill, boiling-house, and 
distillery. All her friends and neighbours came with joyful countenance to con- 
gratulate Rosetta on the restoration of her long-lost wealth; but among all 
none hailed her change of fortune with greater delight than her slaves.— 
The old negroes, who had faithfully served the orphan child of their late master 
for sixteen years, looked upon themselves and their lovely mistress with pride, 
and spoke to her with a joyful familiarity; not one of them but would have 
perilled his life for her sake. ; 

Rosetta appeared to receive the congratulations of her friends with gratitode, 
but scarcely with joy ; for, amongst the number of her visitants, Charles Mel- 
burn was seldom seen, he conceiving that her good fortune had placed her fur- 
ther from himthan ever. She thought of her promise to the dying negro, but it 
seemed that she would not be called upon to fulfilit. A circumstance, how- 
ever, occurred of a terrible nature, which amongst other denouements, likewise 
brought about that of this tale. 

The plantation of Melburn and Rosetta stood ona fertile and extensive plain, 
which commenced at the base of the souffriere, and extended with gentle decli- 
vity to the north-east shore of the island. Nothing could surpass the romantic 
and picturesque appearance of the mountain, which is the last of a chain called 
Morne or Garon, elevated 3,000 feet above the level of the sea. From this 
mountain descended many a limped stream and rapid river, which, passing 
through the plain, set in motion the various sugar-mills, and fertilized the Jand. 
The surface of this mountain bore various marks of its volcanic formation ; yet, 
notwithstanding the lava, sulphur, and fused metal every where discernible on 
its soil, the powerful influence of tropical heat and moisture had ciothed it with 
beautiful. vegetation. The toil of the planter was every where visible. The 
apparently sterile surface was shaded hy luxuriant and gigantic forest trees. The 
crater was about half a mile in diameter, and 500 feet in depth. In the centre 
of this gulf rose a conical hill to the height of 300 feet. Notwithstanding the 
upper part of this elevation was strewed with virgin sulphur, and that from some 
fissures on its top issued a thin, white smoke, which at night seemed tinged 
with azure flame ; yet both the cone and the inside of the hoge basin were 
beautifully garnished with a countless variety of dwarf-trees, brush-wood, vines, 
and aromatic shrubs. ‘The Maroon parties, in the habit of visiting the crater, 
frequently bathed in two small lakes situated at the foot of the cone; one was 
of pure water, the other was strongly impregnated with sulphur, and supposed 
to possess medicinal qualities. 

The whole appearance of the souffriere indicated that at some period it had 
been terribly convulsed ; yet neither the aborigines, nor the Black Caribs, have 
Preserved any tradition of such an event. 

When Rosetta left Belgrave, and on her road homewards, she felt a violent 
trembling of the earth; in alarm she hastened towards her house; but ere she 
Gained it, the subterraneous concussion increased most awfully, and was accom- 
panied with that rumbling noise which usually attends earthquakes. Terribly 
appalled, she relinquished the rein, yet, although ber horse was within a few 
yardsof his stable, he would not proceed, but laid his ears on his neck, bristled 
his mane, trembled violently, threw himself back upon his haunches, extended 
his nostrils, and, with eyes gleaming with the frenzy of affright, looked towards 
the top of the mountain. Rosetta looked toward the volcano, when she beheld 
such immense volumes of dense back smoke bursting from the top of the souf- 
friere, that the atmosphere was darkened. She shrieked ; when, in an instant, 
she was lifted from off her saddie by the faithful Mustapha, and conveyed into 
the house. 

The crater now threw up millions of tons of grey sand, which descended like 
4 rain storm on every part of the island, until it was covered with a sombre 
livery. The colony had an indescribable appearance; the green smiling land- 
scapes were instantly changed, as though by an enchanted wand. For three 





| 0r on the dwellings of its inhabitants, which were instantly in a blaze. 








| on it, animate and inanimate, “ shook like a coward.” The air was strongly | prosounced peace with Jacobinisin to be ruin, embittered by insult. To the 
_ | mpregnated with a sulphureous odour; the volcano roared with a deafening | 
« That you will look with favour on that noble youth who but now quitted this | sound; while, as the under-notes of this awful concert, were mingled the cries , 


hopes of a war of finance, be loftily replied by asking, where was the bank of 


their Saracens in their conquests, what was the credit of the paper money of the 
of birds as they were beaten to the ground by the showers of ashes, the howling sands of Arabiat 


In an incomparable picture of the duties of a great Minis- 


of domestic animals, the lowing of affrighted and starving cattle, the moaning of | ter, he calls upon the Government to enlist, not the interests of a class, but the 


| begroes, and the shrieks of ludians who abandoned their settlements and fled to 
the capital. 


The hour of eve arrived, and brought with it accumulated horrors; the borst 
of fame from the crater increased in extent and fury, rushing upwards into the 


| feelings of a nation, “In so holy a cause, it was presumed that the Minister 
would have opened allthe temples; and with prayer, with fasting, and with 


supplication, (better directed than to the grim Moloch of regicide ia France,) 
have called upon Us t0 raise that united ery, which has so often stormed Heaven, 


clouds, which were continually rent asutider by azure flashes of lightning. — | and, with a pious violence, forced down blessings upon a repentant people.” 


Countless objects of terror were added to this spectacle-—pieces of metallic 
substance, of various forms and sizes, like shells and rockets, few iu all direc- 
twns through the thick smoke which hang over the volcano, and fell with deat- 


ening crash ; through the mass of liquid fire darted large globular bodies of red | 


He still perseveres in his principle of making war an appeal to the higher 
sentiments of the nation, finely saying,—* Never was there a jar or discord be- 
tween genuine sentiment and sound policy. Never, no, never, did Nature say 
one thing and Wisdom another. Nor are sentiments of elevation in themselves 


lava, which, ascending higher than the flame, exploded, and either fell back into | turgid and onnatural. Nature is never more truly berself, than in ber grandest 
the raging gulf, or precipitated themselves amongst the cultivation of the island, | form. The Apollo Belvidere is as much in natare, as any figure from the pen- 


The 


lava now poured out of the northern side of the mountain. In vain was it op- 


posed by a huge point of land, the burning mass so increased that ut surmounted | 


all opposition. ‘Taking the form of an inverted pyramid, this twfernal torrent 
rushed down the mountain, carrying woods and rocks in its course , and, preci- 
pitating itself into a large ravine, the blazing stream reached the sea. “ It 
seemed,” to use the words of a spectator, “as though the fires of central hell 
had Ay their dungeons, and were trying to spread themselves over the 
earth.’’* 

An earthquake, more severe than any yet felt, now agitated the island ; to 
this succeeded a heavy fall of cinders, and this again was followed by a fall of 
Stones mingled with fire, by which many lost their lives; these showers con- 
tinued all the night, and until the afternoon of the next day (May the Ist), when 
the soutiriere seemed to have expended its tremendous rage, and sank in solemn 
silence ; it, however, burned for six weeks after, but without doing further 
injury. 

Such was the dreadful eruption of the souffriere of 1812, the damage sus- 
tained by this visitation was incalculable ; so heavy a quantity of ashes covered 
the island, that famine would have resulted but for the prompt benevolence of 
the neighbouring colonies. Barbadoes, though eighty miles to the windward of 
St. Vincent, was covered several inches deep with grey sand, although the 
weather was quite calm; and terror was spread over the island by the approach 
of the utter darkness, which continued for four hours and a half. In Trinidad, ata 


distance of three degrees of longitude, so lung and continued did the thunders of | 


the volcano sound that the regular troops and the militia were put under arms, it 
being supposed that the reports proceeded from hostile fleets engaging. ‘The beau- 
tiful appearance of the souffriere was entirely destroyed, in so much that the 
Indian born and bred in the neighbourhood scarcely believed it to be the same 
mountain that his eyes were accustomed to survey ; all its beautiful forest was 
destroyed ; the conical mount disappeared; a yellow-coloured lake supplied 
its place, and a new crater was formed onthe N. E. side; some rivers and 
ravines were dried up, or their courses filled with lava; others, being forced 
from their channel, sought a subterraneous course. Years after, some of these 
broke through their barrier and sought the sea, carrying away men and 
buildings. 

But to resume the narrative. It was in the afternoon of the 30th of April, 
when Melburn, fearing some accident might befall Rosetta, set out from his 
uncle’s estate to visit her. He made his way through a shower of sand, and, on 
arriving near the old dwelling, to his agony and dismay he found it in flames; a 
mass of fire bad fallen on the end, by which it was entered ; and to complete his 
horror he heard Rosetta shriek for help. ‘The house was built of wood, and 
rested upon pillars elevated eighteen feet from the ground. He attempted to 
pass up the wooden staircase, but it was wrapped in flames. Charles possessed 
the rapidity and active courage that generally characterizes the West Indian, in 
which respect they yield to none. Defeated in his first attempt, with the speed 
of lightning he sprung up a tall cocoa-nut that grew beside the blazing house ; 
By his 
heavy plunge the old shinglest gave way beneath him, and the house having no 
ceiling he fell on the floor of the ball. In an instant he was on his feet, and be- 
held Rosetta at the window ; the negroes were below encouraging her to leap 
This she feared to do: not a moment was to be Jost: to catch her in his aris, 
hold her out of the window, and drop her down, was the work of an instant, and 
He heard a favourite 
negro girl of Rosetta’s cry; he caught her up and dropped her out aleo, but 
with less success than her mistress; the infant was severely but not fatally 
injured in the fall. Although, from the time of his ascending the cocoa-nut 
tree till he threw out the child, but a few seconds had elapsed, yet he had not 
one moment to lose; 29 quickly the conflagration spread that his dress was 
scorched ere he could leap out of the window, which he did safely. He followed 
the group of negroes who were conveying their fainting mistress into the sugar 
works, which were fire-proof, to recover her. He relieved them of their lovely 
burthen, and flew with her to the asylum, bot in so doing made a discovery 
which satisfied him on a point which had long and bitterly agitated him. As he 
delivered his fainting charge to her woman, a locket, which she always wore iu 
her bosom, became disengaged from its concealment, and feil. On taking it up, 
Charles, with feelings little short of transport, found it to contain a miniature 
likeness of himself! He instantly remembered the time he missed the miniature 
he had brought from England, and the fact became manifest to him that Kosetta 
had caused it to be taken and copied. While he was indulging in the joy of his 
discovery Rosetta became gradually restored, and her first expression was— 
« Where is Charles? where is my deliverer!” Melburn's joy was complete. 

The days have passed when an author could minutely record al! the events of a 
marriage, and take space to describe his heroine's dress on the occasion ; he can 
now only remark that at the dwelling of this amiable pair he passed two days, 
during a too brief sojourn in St. Vincent; and if they did not consider their 
choice happy, and had no reason to bless their situation, they must have been 
extraordinary hypocrites. 

Mustapha had lodged the treasure belonging to his mistress with a respectable 
merchant in Kingston the first day of the eruption of the souffriere ; he is now 
on the verge of extreme old age, but he enjoys good health and is always with 
Rosetta’s children, telling them stories of the war and the bursting of the 
svuffriere ; but none of his tales he relates with such delight as that in which he 
gives the account of how he saved their mother from the Black Caribs. 

* These expressions were used by a Black Carib, who, with many of his tribe, 
was so frightened with the event deseribed above, that he abandoned his land, and 
settled at Toco, in Trinidad, 

t Thin strips of wood used as tiles. 


——. 
EDMUND BURKE. 
(Concluded from the last Albion.) 

Fox, in all the violence of public opposition, bad the candoer to acknowledge 
and admire the singular foresight of Burke. He often expressed hie wonder at 
the truth of his prediction in the successive phases of the Revolution and the 
war. A nobleman of his party was once observing, that Burke's extraordinary 
declarations on the struggle with France would be looked on by posterity only 
asthe effusions of a brilliant Junatic. Fox replied, that “ whether insane or 
inspired, fate seemed determined to make him an uncommon political prophet.” 

One character of his prediction was uniform, and in it he bad the further pecu- 
liarity of being alone. From the beginning, he pronounced that the war would 
be desperate, dangerous, and /ong. Those who remember the predictions of Fox, 
who pronounced that France, having taken up arms for liberty, would scorn to 
retain them for conquest; and those who alike remember the strong anticipa- 
tions with which England, for some years, hailed the commencement of every 
campaign, and the sanguine speeches with which the most distinguished mem- 
bers of Government almost pledged themselves to immediate national success, 
will do honour to the powerful penetration, which, avoiding the errors at once 
of revolutionary confidence, and of precipitate triumph, led his step through the 
dimness and difficulties of the future. To an observation on the probable suc- 
cess of the negotiations at Lisle, as the direct step to the close of the Revolu- 
tion—* The close of the French Revolution, indeed!" exclaimed Burke. “ The 
Revolution at anend! Why, sir, itis scarcely begun. As yet you have heard 
only the first music. You may see the actors by and by. But neither you nor 
I can expect to see the fifth act of the play.” It is equally remarkable, that he 
alone pointed to the coming of the shadow which the iniquitous partition of Po- 
land threw over the fortunes of the Continent. Opposition had, of course, made 
it a theme, and flourished in metaphor on the atrocities of despotism. But op- 


position had already rendered itself impotent on the subject, by openly resisting | 


the efforts which Mr. Pitt had made to check the grasping ambition of Russia. 
The resolutions moved by Mr. Whitbread, which we have already given in one 


of these papers, and which were the boast of the party, unquestionably ermbol- | 


dened Kussia to commit that act of conswmmate rapine. If the seizure of Ocza- 
kow, whether important or not as fortress, had been forbidden by a British 
fleet, on the just plea that it was ar infraction of the rights of nations, Russia 
would never have dared to commit the gigantic and bloody spoliation of Poland 


days this sand-shower continued and increased, until every particle of vegetation | bave cause to rue this iniquitous measure, and they most who were most con- 


Was incrested with it. On the third day at noon, the smoky column took ared 
hue, and burst forth with a dreadful force ; the clouds which issued forth almost 
echpsed the sun—its rays were superseded by the sheets of fame which illc- 
mes 


* Dried cane-lcavoe 


| cerncdinit.” Vienna twice captured, the long and bitter slavery of Prossia, | 
the ravage of Russia and the conflagration of Moscow, 
prediction 
His opinions during the progress of the war were equally sound, and at va- 


| riauce with both the Cabinet and Opposition. Fox pronounced peace the only | ever for the result 








were the answer te the | triamphs of the British arms 


cil of Rembrandt, or any clown in the rustic revels of Teniers. Indeed, it is 
when a nation is in great difficulties, that minds must exalt themselves to the 
occasion, or all is lost. Strong passion, under the direction of a feeble reason, 
feeds a low fever, which serves only to destroy the body that entertains it. But 
vebement passion does pot always indicate an infirm judgment. It often accom- 
panies, and actuates, and is even auxiliary to a powerful understanding ; and 
when they both act harmoniously, their force is great to destroy disorder within, 
and to repel! injury from abroad. If ever there was a time that calls on us for 
no vulgar conception of things, and for exertions in no vulgar strain, it is the 
awfal hour that Providence has now appointed to this nation, Every little mea- 
sure 18 & great errof, and every great error will bring on no small rain.” 

A feature of all distinguished minds is activity; and Burke's retirement to 
the country only added another topic of interest to his circle of practical and 
benevolent studies, Agriculture had long been a favourite contemplation, 
though it may be presumed that, in his case, as in that of philosophers and 
scholars in general, the profits of farming weve not among his rewards, but it 
gave bim a large insight into the condition of the peasantry, whose claims be 
always vindicated against the selfish clamour of the towns. The threat of a 
scanty harvest had alarmed the nation, and Parliament teemed with projects of 
a maximum of prices, wages, Ac., and of purchasing grain to be laid up in pub- 
lic granaries. utke boldly defied the popular voice. * The ery,” said he, “ of 
the people in cities and towns, though, unfortunately, from a fear of their mul- 
titude and combination, the most regarded, ought, in fact, to be the least at- 
tended to on this subject; for citizens are in a state of utter ignorance of the 
means by which they are to be fed, and they contribute little or nothing, except 
in an infinitely cireuitous manner, to their own maintenance. They are ‘fruges 
consumere nati.’ They are to be heard with respect and attention upon matters 
within their province, that is, on trades and manufactures; but on every thing 
that relates to agriculture, they are to be listened to with the same reverence 
which we pay to the dogmas of other ignorant and presumptuous men. 

“If any one were to tell them that they were to give in an account of all the 
stock in their shops, that attempts would be made to limit their profits, or raise 
the price of the labouring manufacturers upon them; or to recommend to Go- 
vernment, out of a capital from the public revenves, to set up a shop for the 
same commodities, in order to rival and keep them in reasonable dealing ; they 
would very soon see the imprudence, injustice, and oppression of such a course, 
and they would not bemistaken. * * * * A greater and more ruinous 
mistake cannot be fallen into, than that the trades of agriculture and grazing 
can be conducted on any other than the common principles of commerce,— 
nainely, that the producer should be permitted, and even expected, to leok to all 
the possible profit which, without fraud or violence, he can make ; to turn plenty 
or scarcity to the best advantage he can; to keep back or bring forward his 
commodities at pleasure ; to account to no one for his stock or for his gain. On 
any other terms, he is the slave of the consumer; and that he should be so, ts 
of no benefit to the consumer.” 

This rational political economist, rational in a science which, in the hands of 
our philosophers of the day, is only a grave confusion of ideas, the formality of 
nonsense, ridicules the idea that Government can provide for popular wants. 
** The firet thing that Government owes to us, the people, is information; the 
second is coercion; the one to guide our judgment, the other to regulate our 
tempers. It can do very little positive good in this, or perhaps any thing else.” 
On the other hand, no man was more above the popular sycophancy which dis- 
figures the reputation of so many public men; he spoke ae plainly to the pea- 
sant as to his lord. “The labouring people,” said he, “ are poor, only because 
they are numerous. Numbers, in their nature, imply poverty. In a fair distribu- 
tion amongst a Vast multitude, none can have much. That clase called the rich 
is so extremely small, that if all their throats were cut, and a distribution made 
of all that they consume ina year, 1¢ would not give a bit of bread and cheese for 
one night’ s-eupper to those who labour.” 

He is always contemptuous of the sentimental language adopted in speaking 
of the humbler elasses. ‘‘'The vigorous and jaborious class," said be, ** have 
lately got from the bon ton of the humanity of this day the name of the ‘ labour- 
ing poor.’ We have heard many plane for the relief of the ‘ labouring poor.’ 
This poling jargon is not as innocent as it is foolish. In meddling with great 
affairs, weakness js over innoxious. Hitherw the eame of ponr om t sense 
in which it is used to excite compassion, has not been used for who can, 
but for those who cannot labour, for the sick aud infirm, for orphan infancy, for 
languishing and decrepit age. But when we affect to pity as poor those who 


| must labour, or the woild cannot exist, we are trifling with the condition of man- 


kind. Itis the common doom of man that he must eat his bread by the sweat 
of his brow, that is, by the sweat of his body, or the sweat of bie mind. If this 
toil was inflicted as a curse, it is, as might be expected from the Father of all 
blessings,—it is ternpered with many alleviations, many comforts. Every attempt 
to fly from it, and to refuse the very terms of our existence, becomes much 
more truly a curse, and heavier pains and penalties fall upon those who would 
elude the tasks which are put upon them by the great Master of the world. 
* * * Tdo not call a healthy young man, cheerful in his mind, and vigorous 
in bis arms,—I cannot ca)! such aman poor. I cannot pity my kind, as a kind, 
merely because they are men. ‘This affected pity only tends to dissatisfy them 
with their condition, and to teach them to seek resources where no resources 
are to be found,—in something else than their own industry, frugality, and so- 
briety.”’ 

The career of this illustrious patriot and philosopher was now about to close. 
A genera! feebleness of the frame broke him down, and from the beginning of 
1797, his existence was merely a struggle with dissolution. In February be was 
carried to Bath, for the benefit of the waters; but they were soon found in- 
effectual. In a letter to one of his friends at this time, he says, ** My health 
has gone down very rapidly; and | have been brought bither with very faint 
hopes of life, and enfeebled to such a degree, as those who had known me 
some time ago would scarcely think credible. Since I came hither, my suffer- 
ings bave been greatly aggravated, ani my little strength still farther reduced ; 
so that, though I am told the symptoms of my disorder begin to carry a more 
favourable aspect, I pass the far larger part of the twenty-four hours, indeed 
almost the whole, either in my bed, or lying on the couch from which I dictate 
this.” 

A letter to a relative of the Quaker, his early schoolmaster, written the day 
before he quitted Bath, after all expectations were over, breathes still more the 
manliness of Christian resignation. —* I feel, as 1 ought to do, your constant 
hereditary kindness to me and mine. What you have beard of my iliness is 
far from exaggerated. Jam, thank God, alive, and that is all. Hastening to 
my dissolution, I have to bless Providence that I do not suffer a great deal of 
pain. * * * Ihave been at Bath these four months to no purpose, and am 
therefore to be removed to my own house at Beaconsfield to-morrow, to be 
nearer to a habitation more permanent, humbly and fearfully hoping that my 
better part may find a better mansion.” 

He was anzious to die at home, to breathe his last surrounded by the objects 
and recollections endeared to him through life. ‘To some one, who probably re- 
monstraied with him on taking so long a journey in his condition, he answered, 
“Ttienofar at least on my way to the tomb: | may as well travel it alive as 
dead.” Public affairs frequently pressed upon his mind. ‘The period was 
singularly perilous, and might be termed the crisisof the war. In writing of 
Ireland, be seems to have contemplated the Union, which took place in three 
years after, and he grounded it upon the nature of circumstances. « There 1s 
a great cry against English influence,” saidbe. “Lam quite sore that it is 
Irish infoence which dreads English habits.” The Union was the only 
tive, when Separation wae the watchword of the Republican faction which 
vulsed Ireland, Burke's judgment in this case was decided. “Great Britain 
would be ruined by the Separation of Ireland. But as there are degrees even 
in ruin, it would fall the most heavily on Ireland. By such « Separation, Ire- 
land would be the most compictely undone country in the world, the most 
wretched, the most distracted, and in the end, the most desolate part of the 
habitatie globe.” 

His councils on English politics were of the same direct, lofty, and wacom. 
promising spirit which had made his voice as the sound of a trompet to the 
heart of England. He exhitits to the last that bigh reliance on the power of 


i 


| “ Hercafter,” said Burke, on the march of the Russian armies, “ the world will | the empire to continue the conflict, and that unsbaken confidence in her achieving 


the victory, which formed in the early part of the war, so strong & contrast with 
the despondeney of public men, and in the close so proudly anticipated the 
“ Never,” exclaims the great patriot from his 
deathbed, “ never succumb. It is a stroggie for your existence asa nation. If 
you mast die, die with the sword in your hand. But 1 have no fears what- 
‘There is a salient living principle of energy in the public 
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onl of England which only requires proper direction to enable her to with- | Belgium to renew negotiations for a treaty lees liberal m its provisions ; on ques- 
’ 


stand this or any other ferocious foe. Perserere, therefore, till tis tyranny be 

2” : 

was visibly dying ; but his mind, in the full copviction that bis hour 
was pp nmi ou still active, and still occupied alike in those fond and 
thore lofty interests which had so equally occupied his years. He sent mes- 
sages of remembrance to some peculiarly valued friends, and cleared his - 
count of friendships and eumities with the world, by forgiving al! injuries. . 
talked occasionally of his own political course, of his principles, his purposes, 
and the ts of the country. His life had been religious, aud its close was 
Christian e declared that he sought the Divine mercy on the grounds and 
principles of the Christian faith, seeking it only through the blessed mee yrs 
++ whose intercession,” as he himself expressed it, “ he had long sought wit 


unfeigned anxiety, and to which he Jooked with trembling hope.” Some of bis | 


+ moments (July 9, 1797) were occupied in giving directions relative to his 
deoetnt, and litoning to 1 ae of Addison's papers on the Immortality of the 
Soul While these papers were reading, he became faint, and desired to be 
carried to hie bed. ‘The servants had bim in their arms for the purpose, when 
his breathing became difficult, he uttered an almost inarticulate blessing, and 
ae j d in th 

The public grief for the death of this eminent person was expressed in te 
strongest language of regret and admiration. His funeral, which took ~~ 
on the 15th of July in Beaconsfield Church, where he was laid by his own di- 
rection, in the same grave with hie son and brother, was attended by a crowd of 
individuals of distinction. The pall was borne by Lord Misto, Lord Sidmouth 
(Spenker), the Duke of Portland, Lord Fitzwilliam, the Doke of Devonshire, 
the Marquess of Thomond, Mr Wyndham, and Lord Loughborough (Lord 
Chancellor). Mr. Fox proposed that the burial should take place in West- 
minster Abbey. ‘The will, however, had declared otherwise. 

This will was, itself, a document worthy of the mind of Burke. It com- 
menced with the striking and pious acknowledgment of his faith. “* According 
to the ancient, good, and laudable custom, of which my heart and understand- 
ing recognise the propriety, I beqoeath my soul to God, hoping for his mercy 
only through the merits of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
sire to be buried in the church of Beaconsfield, near to the bodies of my 
dearest brother and my dearest son ; in all humility praying, that as we have 
lived in perfect unity together, we may together have part in the resurrection of 
the just.” whe 

The arrangement of his property was brief. He gave the whole in fee-simple 
to his widow, with a legacy of £1000 to his niece, Mrs. Hoviland A plain 
marble tablet, according to his desire, was erected in Beaconsfield Church, with 
the inseription, which was completed on the death of Mrs. Burke 

Near this place lies interred all 
That was mortal of the 
Right Honourable Eomunn Burks, 
Who died on the 9th of July, 1797, aged 68 years. “ 

In the same grave are deposited the remains of his @nly son, Richard 
Burke, Esq., Representative in Parliament for the Borough of Malton, 
Who died the 2d of August, 1794, aged 35 ; 

And of his brother, Richard Burke, 

Barrister at Law, and Recorder of the city of Bristol, 

Who died on the 4th of February, 1794; 

And of his widow, Jane Mary Burke, 

Who died on the 2d of April, 1812, aged 78. 

Some years previously to her death, Mrs. Burke sold the mansion and estate 
at Beaconsfield, for £38,500, reserving the use of the house and grounds during 
hor life, and for one year after her death. She continued to reside there, much 
attended to by her hv sband’s friends, until her death. 

In her latter years she had suffered from a severe rheumatic attack, which 
deprived her of the power of txking exercise. At her death, £5000 were be- 


queathed to Mra, Hoviland, Burke's niece ; and the rest of the property, with | 


the library and the various presents and memorials given to him during his pub- 
tic life, to his nephew, Mr. Nugent. By a curious coincidence, even the man- 
sion did not long outlast its owners. It had been let to a clergyman for the 
purpose of a school, and was accidentally burnt down, April 23, 1813. 
—>— 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
Fellow-Cutizens of the Senate, 
and House of Representatives : 

In performing my duty at the opening of your present session, it gives me 
pleasure to congratulate you again upon the prosperous condition of our beloved 
country. Divine Providence has favoured us with general health, with rich re- 
wards in the fields of agriculture and in every branch of labour, and with peace 
to cultivate and extend the various resources which employ the virtue and enter- 
prise of ovr citizens. Let ue trust that in surveying a scone so flattering to our 
free institutions, our joint deliberations to preserve them may be crowned with 
success, 

Our foreign relations continue, with but few exceptions, to maintain the fa- 
yourshle ««¢-<¢sehiek shey wore in my last annual message, and promise to ex- 
tend those advantages which the principles that regulate our intercourse with 
other nations are so wel! calculated to secure. 

The question of the Northeastern boundary is still pending with Great Bri- 
tain, and the proposition made in accordance with the resolution of the Senate 
for the establishment of a line according to the treaty of 1783, has not been ac- 
cepted by that government. Believing that every disposition is felt on both sides 
to adjust this perplexing question to the satisfaction of all the parties interested 
in it, the hope is yet indulged that it may be effected on the basis of that pro- 

With the governments of Austria, Russia, Prossia, Holland, Sweden and 
Denmark, the best understanding exists. Commerce, with all, is fostered and 
protected by reciprocal good will, under the sanction of liberal conventional cr 
legal provisions. 

In the midst of ber internal difficulties, the Queen of Spain has ratified the 
Convention for the payment of the claims of our citizers arising since 1819. It 
is in the course of execution on her part, and a copy of it is now laid before you 


for such legislation as may be found necessary to enable those interested to de- 


ive the benefits of it. 
Yielding to the force of circumstances, and to the wise counsels of time and 


My body I de- | 


tions of genera! maritime law. 

Our newly established relations with the Sublime Porte, promises to be use- 
ful to our commerce, and satisfactory in every respect to this government. Our 
intercourse with the Barbary Powers continues without important change, ex- 

| cept that the present political state of Algiers has induced me to terminate the 
| residence there of a salaried consul, and to substitute an ordinary consulate, to 
remain so long as the place continues in the possession of France. Our first 
| treaty with one of these powers—the Emperor of Morocco—was formed in 
1786, and was limited to fifty years. That period has almost expired. 1 shall 
| take measures to renew it with the greater satisfaction, as its stipulations are 
| just and liberal, and have been with mutual fidelity and reciprocal advantage, 
scropulously fulfilled. 

Intestine dissentions bave too frequently occurred to mar the prosperity, 
interrupt the commerce, and distract the governments of most of the nations of 
| this hemisphere, which have separated themselves from Spain. When a firm 
| and permanent understanding with the parent country shal] have produced 4 
| formal acknowledgment of their independence, and the idea of danger from that 
| quarter can be no longer entertained, the friends of freedom expect that those 
| countries, so favoured by nature, will be distinguished for their love of justice 
| and their devotion to those peaceable arts, the assiduous cultivation of which 
| confers honour upon nations and gives value to homan life. Inthe mean time 
I confidently hope, that the apprehensions entertained, that some of the people 
of these luxuriant regions may be tempted, in a moment of unworthy distrust 
of their own capacity for the enjoyment of liberty, to commit the too common 
error of purchasing present repose by bestowing on some favourite leaders the 
fatal gift of irresponsible power—wil! not be realized. With all these Govern- 
ments, and with that of Brazil, no unexpected changes in our relations have 
occurred during the present year. Frequent causes of just complaint have 
arisen upon the part of the citizens of the United States—sometimes from the 
irregular action of the constituted subordinate authorities of the maritime 
regions, and sometimes from the leaders or partizans uf those in arms against 
| the established government. In al! cases, representations have been or will be 
made, and as soon as their political affairs are in a settled position, it is expect- 
| ed that our friendly remonstrances wil! be followed by adequate redress. — 

The Government of Mexico made known in December last, the appointment 
| of Commissioners and a Surveyor, on its part, to run, in conjunction with ours, 

the boundary iine between its territories and the United States, and excused the 
delay for the reasons anticipated—the prevalence of civil war. The Commis- 
sioners and surveyors not having met within the time stipulated by the treaty, @ 
new arrangement became necessary, and bur Charge d’ Affaires was instructed in 
January last, to negotiate in Mexico, an article additional to the pre-existing 
| treaty. This instruction was acknowledged, and no difficulty was apprehended 
| in the accomplishment of that object. By information just received, that ad- 
ditional article to the treaty wil! be obtained, and transmitted to this country, as 
| soon as it can receive the ratification of the Mexican Congress. 
| The re-union of the three States of New Grenada, Venezuela, and Equador, 
forming the Republic of Colombia, seems every day to become more improbable. 
| The Commissioners of the two first are understood to be now negotiating a 
just division of the obligations contracted by them when united under one go- 
vernment. The civil war in Equador, it is believed, has prevented even the 
| appointment of a Commissioner un its part. 
| I propose, at an early day, to submit in the proper form the appointment of a 
diplomatic agent to Venezuela. ‘The importance of the commerce of that 
country to the United States, and the large claims of our citizens upon the go- 
vernment, arising before and since the division of Colombia, rendering it in my 
judgment, improper longer to delay this step 

Our representatives to Central America, Perv, and Brazil, are either at, or 
| on their way to, their respective posts. 
| From the Argentine Republic, from which a Minister was expected to this 
| Government, nothing further has been heard. Occasion has been taken, in the 
departure of a new Consul! to Buenos Ayres, to remind that Government that 
| its long delayed Minister, whose appointment had been made known to us, bad 
} not arrived. 

It becomes my unpleasant duty to inform you that this pacific and highly gra- 
tifying picture of our foreign relations, does not include those with France at 
| this time. It is not possible that any Government and people could be more 

sincerely desirous of conciliating a just and friendly intercourse with another 
pation, than are those of the United States with their ancient ally and friend. 
This disposition is founded as well on the most grateful and honourable recollec- 
| tions associated with our struggle for independence, as upon a well grounded 
| conviction that it is consonant with the true policy of both. The people of the 
| United States could not, therefore, see without the deepest regret, even a tempo- 
| rary interruption of the friendly relations between the two countries—a regret 
which would, I am sure, be greatly aggravated if there should turn out to be any 
; reasonable ground for attributing such a result to any act of omission or com- 
} mission on our part. I derive, therefore, the highest satisfaction from being able 
to assure you that the whole course of this Government has been characterised 
by a spirit so conciliatory and forbearing as to make it impossible that our justice 
| aud moderation should be questioned, whatever may be the consequences of a 
| longer perseverance on the part of the French Government in her omission to 
satisfy the conceded claims of our citizens. 
The history of the accumulated and unprovoked aggressions upon our com- 
| merce, committed by authority of the existing Governments of France, between 
| the years 1800 and 1817, has been rendered too painfully familiar to Americans 
to make its repetition either necessary or desirable. It wiil be sufficient here to 
remark, that there has, for many years, been scarcely a single admi.istration of 
| the French Government by whom the justice and legality of the claims of our 
citizens to indemnity, were not, toa very considerable extent, admitted ; and yet 
| near a quarter of a century has been wasted in ineffectual attempts to secure it. 
Deeply sensible of the injurious effects resulting from this state of things upon 
the interests and character of both nations, J regarded it as among my first duties 
| to cause one more effort to be made to satisfy France, that a just and liberal 

settlement of our claims was as well due to her own honour as to their incon- 
| testible validity. The negotiation for this purpose was commenced with the late 
| Government of France, and was prosecuted with such success, as to Jeave no rea- 
| sonable ground to doubt, that a settlement of a character quite as liberal as that 
which was subsequently made, would have been effected, had not the revolution, 
| by which the negotiation was eut off, taken place. The discussions were re- 
| sumed with the present Government, and the result showed, that we were not 

















experience, that power has finally resolved no longer to occupy the vnnatural | wrong in supposing, that an event by which the two Governments were made 
position in which she stood to the new governments established in this hemis- | to approach each other so much nearer in their political principles, and by which 
phere. I have the great satisfaction of stating to you that in preparing the way | the motives for the most liberal and friendly intercourse were sv greatly mu)- 
for the restoration of harmuny between those who have sprung from the same | tiplied, could exercise no other than a salutary influence upon the negotiation. 
ancesture, who are allied by common interests, profess the same religion, and | After the most deliberate and thorough examination of the whole subject, a treaty 
epeak the same language, the United States have been actively instramental.— | between the two Governments was concluded and signed at Paris on the 4th of 
Oar efforts to effect this good work, will be persevered in while they are deemed | July, 1831, by which it was stipulated that * the French Government, in order 


usefal to the ies, and our entire disinterestedness continues to be felt and 
understood. The act of Congress to countervail the discriminating duties, levied 
to the prejudice of our navigation, in Cuba and Porto Rico, has been trans- 
mitted to the Minister of the United States at Madrid to be communicated to the 
Government of the Queen. No intelligence of its receipt has yet reached the 
Department of State. If the present condition of the country permit the Go- 
vernment to make a careful and enlarged examination of the true interests of 
these important portions of its dominions, no doubt is entertained that their 
future imtercourse with the United States will be placed upon a more just and 
liberal basis. 

The Florida archives have not yet been selected and delivered. Recent orders 
have been sent to the agent of the United States at Havana, to return with all 
that he can obtain, so that they may be in Washington before the session of the 
Supreme Court, to be used in the legal questions there pending, to which the 
Government is a party. 

Internal tranquillity is happily restored to Portugal. ‘The distracted state of 
the country rendered unavoidable the postponement of a final payment of the 
just claims of our citizens. Our diplomatic relations will be soon resumed, and 
the long subsisting friendship with that power affords the strongest guarantee 
that the balance due will receive prompt attention 

The first instalment due under the Convention of indemnity from the King of 
the Two Sicilies, has been duly received, and an offer been made to extinguish 
the whole by a prompt paymeut—an offer I did not consider myself authorized 
to accept, as the indemnification provided is the exclusive property of individual 
citizens of the United States. The original adjustment of our claims, and the 
anziety displayed to fulfil at once the stipulations made for the payment of them, 
sre highly honourable to the government of the Two Sicilies. When it is re- 
collected that they were the result of the injustice of an intrusive power, tempo- 
rarily dominant in its territory, @ repugnance to acknowledge and to pay which 
would have been neither unnatural nor unexpected, the circumstances cannot fail 
to exalt ite character for justice and good faith in the eyes of al! nations. 

The Treaty of Amity and Commerce between the United States and Belgium, 
brought to your notice in my last anbual message, as sanctioned by the Senate, 
but the ratifications of which had not been exchanged, owing to a delay in its 
reception at Brussels, and a subsequent absence of the Belgian Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs, has been, after mature deliberation, finally disavowed by that go 
vernment as inconsistent with the powers and instructions given to the minister 
who negotiated «. This disavowal was entirely uneapected, as the liberal prit 
ciples embodied in the convention, and which form the ground-work of the ob 
yections to it, were perfectly satisfactory to the Belgian representative, and were 


supposed to be not only within the powers granted, but expressly conformable to | 


the wstroctions g:ven to him An offer, not yet accepted, has be« ade by 


to liberate itself from all the reclamations preferred against it by the citizens of 
| the United States, for unlawful seizures, captures, sequestrations, confiscations, 
or destruction of their vessels, cargoes, or other property, engages to pay a sum 
of twenty-five millions of francs to the United States, who shal! distribute it 
among those entitled, in the manner and according to the rules it shall deter- 
mine ;’’ and it was also stipulated on the part of the French Government, that 
this twenty-five millions of francs should ‘be paid at Paris in six annual instal- 
ments of four millions one hundred and sixty six thousand six hundred and sixty- 
| six francs and sixty-six centimes each, into the hands of sucli person or persons 
as shall be authorised by the Government of the United States to receive it.” 
| The first instalment to be paid ‘+ at the expiration of one year next following the 
| exchange of the ratifications of this convention, and the others at successive 
| intervals of a year, one after another, till the whole shall be paid. To the 
| amount of each of the said instalments shal! be added interest at four per centum 
| thereupon, as upon the other instalments then remaining unpaid, the said in- 
| terest to be computed from the day of the exchange of the present convention.” 
It was also stipulated on the part of the United States, for the purpose of be- 
ing completely liberated from all the reclamations presented by France on behalf 
of its citizens, that the sum of one million five hundred thousand francs should 
| be paid to the Government of France, in six annual instalments, to be deduct- 
ed out of the annual sums which France had agreed to pay, interest thereupon 
being in like manner computed from the day of the exchange of the ratifications. 
In addit‘on to this stipulation, important advantages were secured to France by 
the following article, viz: ‘* The wines of France, frum and after the ratifica- 
tions of the present Convention, shall be admitted to consumption in the States 
of the Union, at duties which shall not exceed the following rates by the gallon, 
(such as it is used at present for wines in the United States,) to wit: six cents 
for red wines in casks; ten cents for white wines in casks; and twenty-two 
cents for wines of all sorts in bottles. —The proportions existing between the du- 
ties on French wines thus reduced, and the genera! rates of the tariff which went 
into operation the first January, 1829, shal] be maintained, in case the Govern- 
ment of the United States should think proper to diminish those general rates 
in a new tariff 
In consideration of this stipulation, which shal! be binding on the United 
States for ten years, the French Government abandons the reclamations which 
it had formed in relation to the 8th article of the treaty of cession of Lovisiana 
It engages, moreover, to estadlish on the long staple cottons of the United 
States, which, after the exchange of the ratificat.ons of the 


present Conven- 
n, shall be brought directly thence to France by the vessels of the United 
States, or by French vessels, the same duties as on short staple cottons 
Phe treaty was duly ratified in the manner prescribed byjthe constitutions of 
hot ntr he rartif \ 
Ob Countries anc the ratil was exchange t the ty of Washington ot 
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December 6, 
the 2d of January, 1832. On account of its commercial sti iW wite"te 
five days thereafter laid before the Congress of the United Stolen waaay “4 
ceeded to evact such laws favourable to the commerce of France as were 
sary 10 carry it into ful! execution ; and France bas, from that period to the pre- 
sent, been in the unrestricted enjoyment of the valuable privileges that we 
thus secured to her. The faith of the French nation having been thus Rated 
pledged, through its constitutional organ, for the liquidation and ultimate pa 7 
ment of the long deferred claims of our citizens, as also for the adjustment of 
other points of great reciprocal benefits to both countries, and the United States 
having with a fidelity and promptitude by which their conduct will, I trust, be 
always characterized, done every thing that was necessary to carry the treat 
into full and fair effect on their part, counted with the most perfect confide 7 
nee 
on equal fidelity and promptitude on the part of the French Government, In this 
reasonable expectation we have been, I regret to inform you, wholly disappvint- 
ed. No legislative provision has been made by France for the execution of the 
treaty, either as it respects the indemnity to be paid, or the commercial benefits 
to be secured to the United States, and the relations between the United States 
and that power, in consequence thereof, are placed in a situation threateniy, to 
interrupt the good understanding which has so long and so happily existed be- 
tween the two nations. 
Not only has the French Government been thus wanting in the performance 
of the stipulations it bas solemnly entered into with the United States, bat its 
omissions have been marked by circumstances which seem to leave us withou: 
satisfactory evidences, that such performance will certainly take place at a future 
period. Advice of the exchange of ratifications reached Paris prior to the 8th 
April, 1832. The French Chambers were then sitting and continued in sessi0n 
until the 21st of that month, and although one instalment of the inde 
was payable on the 2d of February, 1833, one year after the exchange of rati- 
fication, no application was made to the chambers for the required appropriation 
and in consequence of no appropriation having then been made. the draft of 
the United States Government for that instalment was dishonored by the minis- 
ter of Finance, and the United States thereby involved in much controversy. 
The next session of the Chambers commenced on the 19th November, 1832 
and continued until the 25th April, 1833. Notwithstanding the omission to pay 
the first instalment, had been made the subject of earnest remonstrance on our 
part, the treaty with the United States, and a bill making the necessary appro- 
priations to execute it, were not laid before the Chamber of Deputies until the 
6th of April, nearly five months after its meeting, and only nineteen days before 
the close of the session. The bill was tread and referred to a committee, but 
there was ne further action upon it. The next session of the Chambers com- 
menced on the 26th of April, 1833, and continued until the 26th of June fo}- 
lowing. A new bill was introduced on the 11th of Jone, but nothing impor- 
tant was done in relation to it during the session. In the month of April, 1834, 
nearly three years after the signature of the treaty, the final action of the French 
Chambers upon the bil! to carry the treaty into effect was obtained, and resulted 
in a refusal of the necessary appropriations. The avowed grounds upon which 
the bill was rejected, are to be found in the published debates of that bedy, and 
no observations of mine can be necessary to satisfy Congress of their utter 
insufficiency. Although the gross amount of the claims of our citizens is pro- 
bably greater than will be ultimately allowed by the Commissioners, sufficient 
is, nevertheless shown, to render it absolutely certain that the indemnity falls 
far short of the actual amount of our just claims, independently of the question 
of damages and interest for the detention. ‘That the settlement involved a sac- 
rifice in this respect was well known at the time—a sacrifice which was cheer- 
fully acquiesced in by the different branches of the Federal Government, whose 
action upon the treaty was required, from a sincere desire to avoid further col- 
jision upon this old and disturbing subject, and in the confident expectation 
that the general relations between the two countries would be improved thereby. 

The refusal to vote the appropriation, the news of which was received from 
our Minister in Paris, about the 15th day of May last, might have been con- 
sidered the final determination of the French government not to execute the 
stipulations of the treaty, and would have justified an immediate communication 
of the facts to Congress, with a recommendation of such ultimate measures as 
the interest and honor of the United States might seem to require. But with 
the news of the refusal of the Chambers to make the appropriation, were con- 
veyed the regrets of the King, and a declaration that a national vessel should 
be forthwith sent out, with instructions tothe French Minister to give the most 
ample explanations of the past, and the strongest assurances for the future — 
After a long passage the promised despatch-vessel arrived. The pledge given 

by the French Minister, upon receipt of his instructions, were, that as soon 
after the election of the new members as the charter would permit, the legis- 
lative Chambers of France should be called together, and the proposition for 
an appropriation laid before them ; that all the constitutional powers of the King 
and his Cabinet should be exerted to accomplish the object; and that the re- 
sult should be made known early enough to be communicated to Congress at the 
commencement of the present session. Relying upon these pledges, and not 
doubting that the acknowledged justice of our claims, the promised exertions of 
the King and his Cabinet, and, above all, that sacred regard for the national 
faith and honor for which the French character has been so distinguished, would 
secure an early execution of the treaty in all its parts, I did not deem it neces- 
sary to call the attention of Congress to the subject at the last session. 

I regret to say, that the pledges made through the Ministers of France have 
not been redeemed. The new Chambers met on the 31st of July last, and 
although the subject of fulfilling treaties was alluded to in the speech from the 
throne, no attempt was made by the King or his Cabinet to procure an appro- 
priation to carry it into execution. The reasons given for this omission, although 
they might be considered sufficient in an ordinary case, are nat consistent with 
the expectations founded upon the assurances given here, for there is no con- 
stitutional obstacle to entering into legislative business at the first meeting of 
the Chambers. This point, however, might have been overlooked, had not 
the Chambers, instead of being called to meet at so early a day, that the result 
of their deliberations might be communicated to me, before the meeting of Con- 
gress, been prorogued to the 29th of the present month—a period so late that 
their decision can scarcely be made known to the present Congress, prior to its 
dissolution. To avoid this delay, our Minister in Paris, in virtue of the assu- 
rance given by the French Minister in the United States, strongly urged the con- 
vocation of the Chambers at an earlier day, but without success. It is proper to 
remark, however, that this refusal has been accompanied with the most positive 
assurances, on the part of the Executive Government of France, of their inten- 
tion to press the appropriation at the ensuing session of the Chambers. 

The executive branch of this government has, as matters stand, exhausted 
all the authority upon the subject with which it is invested, and which it had 
any reason to believe could be beneficially employed. 

The idea of acquiescing in the refusal to execute the treaty will not, I am 
confident, be for a moment entertained by any branch of this government ; and 
further negotiation is equally out of the question. 

If it shall be the pleasure of Congress to await the further action of the 
French Chambers, no further consideration of the subject will, at this season, 
| probably be required at your hands. But if, from the original delay in asking 
| for an appropriation, from the refusal of the Chambers to grant it when asked, 
from the omission to bring the subject before the Chambers at their last session, 
from the fact that, including the session, there have been five different occa- 
sions when the appropriation might have been made, and from the delay in 
convoking the Chambers until some weeks after the meeting of Congress, it 
was well known that a communication of the whole subject to Congress at 
the last session, was prevented by assurances that it should be disposed of be- 
fore its present meeting, you should feel yourselves constrained to doubt whe- 
ther it be the intention of the French Government in al] its branches to carry 
the treaty into effect, and think that such measures as the occasion may be 
deemed to call for, should be now adopted, the important question arises what 
those measures shall be. , 

Oar institutions are essentially pacific. Peace and friendly intercourse with 
all nations, are as much the desire of our government as they are the interests 
of our People. But these objects are not to be permanently secured, by svt- 
rendering the rights of our citizens, or permitting solemn treaties for their i 
demnity in case of flagrant wrong, to be abrogated or set aside. . 

It is undoubtedly in the power of Congress seriously to affect the agricultural 
and manufactoring interests of France, by the passage of laws relating to ber 
trade with the United States.—Her products, manufactures, and tonnage, may 
be subjected to heavy duties in our ports, or all commercial intercourse with 
may be suspended. But there are powerful, and to my mind, conclusive ob- 
jections to this mode of proceeding. We cannot embarrass or cut off the trade 
of France, without, at the same time, in some degree embarrassing or cutting 
off our own trade. The injury of such a warfare must fall, though unequally, 
upon our own citizens, and could net but impair the means of the Government, 
and weaken that united sentiment in support of the rights and honour of the 
nation which must now pervade every bosom. 

Nor is it impossible that such a course of legislation would introduce once 
more into our national councils, those disturbing questions in relation to the 
tariff of duties which have been so recently put to rest. Besides, by every mea 
sure adopted by the Government of the United States with the view of injuring 
| France, the clear perception of right which will induce our own people, and the 
| rulers and people of all other nations, even of France herself, to pronoance our 
| quarrel just, will be obscured, and the support rendered to us in a final resort to 


mnity 





| more decisive measures, wil! be more limited and equivocal There is bot 
one point in the controversy, and upon that the whole civilized world must 
pronounce France tobe in the wrong. We insist that she shall pay us 4 ‘hie 
of money, which she has acknowledged to be due; anc of the justice of ths 
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dictate that the question at issue should be kept thus disencombered, and that | capital was either lying unproductive in its vaults, or in the hands of foreign | for his gallant services in the late war, and for his 


not the slightest pretence should be given to France to persist in ber refusa! 


to make payment, by any act on our part affecting the interest of her people.— 


The question should be left as it is now, in such an attitude that when France 
{olfils her treaty stipulations, all controversy will be at an end. 

Itis my conviction, thatthe United States ought to insist on a prompt ex- 
ecation of the treaty, and in case it be refused, or longer delayed, take redress 
into their own hands. After the delay on the part of France of a quarter of 
a century in acknowledging these claims by treaty, it is not to be tolerated 
that another quarter of a century is to be wasted in negotiating about the pay- 
ment. ‘The laws of nations provide a remedy for suc. occasions. It is a well 
settled principle of the inter-national code, that where one nation owes an- 
other a liquidated debt, which it refuses or neglects to pay, the aggrieved party 
may seize on the property belonging to the other, its citizens or subjects, suffi- 
cient to pay the debt, without giving just cause of war. This remedy has 
been repeatedly resorted to, and recently by France herself, towards Portu- 
gal, under circumstances less unquestionable. 

The time at which resort should be had to this, or any other mode of redress, 
is a point to be decided by Congress. 


the Government of France has finally determined to disregard its own solemn un- 
dertaking, aud refuse to pay an acknowledged debt.—In that event, every day's 
delay on our part will be a stain upon our national honour, as well as a denial 


of justice to our injured citizens. Prompt measures, when the refusal of France | 


shall be complete, will not only be most honourable and just, but will have the 
best effect upon our national character. 

Since France, in violation of the pledges given through her minister here, has 
delayed ber final action so long that her decision will not probably be known 
in time to be communicated to this Congress. I recommend that a law be passed, 
authorizing reprisals upon French property, in case provisions shall not be made 


for the payment of the debt, at the approaching session of the French Cham- | 


hers. Such a measure ought not to be considered by France as a menace.— 
Her pride and power are too well known to expect any thing from her fears, 
and preclude the necessity of a declaration that nothing partaking of the cha- 
racter of intimidation is intended by us. She ought to look upon it as the evi- 
dence only of an inflexible determination on the part of the United States to in- 
sist on their rights. That Government, by doing only what it has itself 
acknowledged to be just, will be able te spare the United States the necessity 


of taking redress in their own hands, and save the property of French citizens | 


from that seizure and sequestration which American citizens so long endured 
without retaliation or redress. If she should continue to refuse that act of 
acknowledged justice, and in violation of the law of nations, make reprisals on 
our part the occasion of hostilities against the United States, she would but 
add violence to injustice, and could not fail to expose herself to the just censure 
of civilized nations, and the retributive judgments of Heaven. 

Collision with France is the more to be regretted, on account of the position 
she occupies in Europe in relation to liberal! institutions. But in maintaining our 


If an appropriation shal! not be made | 
by the French Chambers at their next session, it may justly be concluded that | 
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, bankers. 

To the needless distresses brought on the country during the last session ef 
Congress, has been added the open seizure of the dividends on the public stock, 
to the amount of one hundred and seventy thousand and forty-one dollars, under 
pretence of paying damages, costs, and interest, upon the frotested French bill. 
This sum constituted a portion of the estimated revenues for the year 1834, 
upon which the appropriations made by Congress were based. 1 would as soon 
have been expected that our collectors would seize on the customs, or the re- 
ceivers of our land offices on the money arising from the sale of public lands, under 
pretences of claims against the United States, as that the Bank would have re- 
_ tained the dividends. Indeed, if the principle be established that any one who 
chooses to set up a claim against the United States, may, without authority of 
law, seize on the public property or money wherever be can find it, to pay the 
claim, there will remain no assurance that our revenue wil! reach the Treasury, 
or that it will be applied after the appropriation to the purposes designated in the 
law. The paymasters of our army, and the pursers of our navy, may, under 
like pretences, apply to their own use moneys appropriated to set in motion the 
public force, and in time of war leave the country without defence 
sure resorted to by the Bank is disorganizing and revolutionary, and if generally 
resorted to by private citizens in like cases, would fill the land with anarchy and 
violence. 
| Itis a constitutional provision that “no money shall be drawn from the Trea- 
sury but in consequence of appropriations made by law.’ ‘The palpable object 
| of this provision is to prevent the expenditure of the public money, for any pur- 
pose whatsoever, which shall not have been first approved by the Representatives 
/of the People and the States in Congress assembled. It vests the power of 
| declaring for what purposes the public money shall he expended, m the legisia- 
| tive department of the government, to the exclusion of the executive and judi- 
cial, and it is not within the constitutional authority of either of those departments, 
to pay it away without law, or to sanction its payment. According to this plain 
| constitutional provision the claim of the Bank can never be paid without an 
| appropriation by act of Congress. But the Bank has never asked for an appro- 

priation. It attempts to defeat the provision of the constitution, and obtain pay- 

ment without an act of Cengress. Instead of awaiting an appropriation passed 

by both Houses, and approved by the President, it makes an appropriation for 
| itself, and invites an appeal to the judiciary to sanction it. ‘That the money had 
' not technically been paid into the Treasury, does not affect the principle intend- 
ed to be established by the constitution. The Executive and Judiciary have as 
little right to appropriate and expend the public money without authority of law, 
before it is placed to the credit of the Treasurer, as to take it from the Treasury. 
In the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury, and in his correspondence 
| with the President of the Bank, and the opinion of the Attorney General accom- 
| panying it, you will find a further examination of the claims of the bank, and the 
| course it has pursued. 
| It seems due to the safety of the public funds remaining in that Bank, and to 
| the honour of the American People, that measures be taken to separate the 
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good conduct, has 
fallen a victim to his zeal and exertions in the discharge of bis duty. 
The army is in & high state of discipline. Ive moral-copdition, so far as that 
| is Known here, 18 good, and the various branches of the public service are care- 
fully attended to. lt is amply sefficient, under its present organization, for pro- 

| viding the necessary garrisons for the sea-board and for the defence of the 
mternal frontier, ad also for preserving the elements of military knowledge, 

| and for keeping pace with those improvements which modern experience is 
continually making. And these objects appear to me to embrace all the legiti- 
mate purposes for which a permanent military force should be maintained in our 

| country. ‘The lesscns of history teach us its danger, and the tendeucy which 
exists to an increase. This can be best met and averted by a just caution on 
the part of the public itself, and of thore who represent them in Congress, 

From the duties Which devolve on the Engineer Department, and upon the 
| Topographical Engineers, a different organization seems to be demanded by the 
| public interest, and I recommend the subject to your consideration. 

No important change has, doring this season, taken place in the condition of 
‘the Indians, Arrangem are in progress for the removai of the Creeks, and 
will be soon for the rem of the Seminoles. | regret that the Cherokees 
east of the Mississipp! have not yet determined, asa community, to remove. 
How long the personal causes which have heretofore retarded that ultimately 
inevitable measur@, Wil! continue to operate, I am unable to conjecture. It is 
| certain, however, that delay will bring with it accumulated evils, which will 
| render their condition more and more unpleasant. The experience of every 
| year adds to the cOMviction, that emigration, and that alone, can preserve from 

destruction the remnant of the tribes yet living among us. The facility with 
| which the necessaries of life are procured, and the treaty stipulations providing 
aid for the emigrapt Indians in their agricultural pursuits, and in the important 
concern of education, and their removal from those causes which have hereto- 
| fore depressed all end destroyed many of the tribes, cannot fail to stimulate 
their exertions and to reward their industry 
The iwo laws passed at the last session of Congress on the subject of the 
} Indian affairs, have been carried into effect, and detailed instructions for their 
| administration have been given. It wil! be seen by the estimates for the pre- 
sent session, that @ great reduction will take place in the expenditure of the de- 
partment in consequence of these laws. And there ie reason to believe that 
their operation will be salotary, and that the colonization of the Indians on the 
western frontier, together with a judicious system of administration, wil| stil! 
further reduce the expenses of this branch of the public service, and at the 
| same time promote tls usefulness and efficiency 
| Circumstances have been developed, shewing the existence of extensive 
| frauds under the various laws granting pensions and gratuities for Revolutionary 
| services. It is impossible to estimate the amount which may have been thus 
| fraudalently obtained from the national treasury. I am satisfied, however, it 
| has been such as to justify are-examination of the system, and the adoption of 
| the necessary checks in its administration. All will agree, that the services 
| and sufferings of the remnant of our Revolutionary band, should be fully com 


national righte and honour, all Governments are alike to us. If by a collision | Government entirely from an institution so mischievous to the public prosperity, | Pensated. But while this is done, every proper precaution should be taken to 


with France, in a case where she is clearly in the wrong, the march of liberal 
principles shal] be impeded, the responsibility of that result, as well as every 
other, will rest on her own head. 

Having submitted these considerations, it belongs to Congress to decide, 
whether, after what has taken place, it will still await the further action of the 
French Chambers, or now adopt such provisional measures as it may deem ne- 
cessary and best adapted to protect the rights and maintain the honour of the 
country. Whatever that decision may be, it will be faithfully enforced by the 
Executive, as far as he is authorized so to do. 

According to the estimate of the Treasury Department, the revenue accruing, 
from all sources, during the present year, will amount to twenty millions six 
hundred and twenty-four thousand seven hundred and seventeen dollars, which 
with the balance remaining in the Treasury on the first of January last, of eleven 
millions seven hundred and two thousand nive hundred and five dollars, produce 
an aggregate of thirty-two millions three hundred and twenty seven thousand 
six hundred and twenty-three dollars. The total expenditure during the year 
for all objects, including the public debt, is estimated at twenty-five millions five 


| and so regardless to the Constitution and Laws. By transferring the public 
| deposites, by appointing other Pension Agents, us far as it had the power, by 
| ordering the discontinuance of the receipt of Bank checks in payment of the 
| public dues after the first day of January next, the executive has exerted all its 
| lawful authority to sever the connexion between the Government and this faith- 
less corporation. 
The high-handed career of this institution imposes upon the constitutional 
| functionaries of this Government, duties of the gravest and most imperative cha- 
| racter—duties which they cannot avoid, and from which I trust there will be no 
inclination on the part of any of them to shrink. My own sense of them is most 
clear, as is also my readiness to discharge those which may rightfully fall on me 
| 'To continue any business relations with the Bank of the United States that may 
be avoided without a violation of the national faith, after that institution has set 
| at defiance the conceded right of the Government to examine its affairs, after it 
| has done all in its power to deride the public authority in other respects, and to 
bring it into disrepute at home and abroad; after it has attempted to defeat the 
| clearly expressed will of the people by turning againet them the immense power 


| prevent the admission of fabricated and fraudulent claims. In the present 
| mode of proceeding, the attestations and certificates of judicial officers of the 
| various States, form a considerable portion of the checks which are interposed 
against the commission of frauds. These, however, have been and may be, 
fabricated, and in such a way as to elude detection at the examining offices. 
And independently of this practical difficulty, it is ascertained that these docu- 
ments are often loosely granted ; sometimes, even blank certificates have been 
issued ; sometimes prepared papers have been signed without inquiry; and, in 
one instance at least, the seal of the court has been within reach of a person 
| most interested in its improper application. 

It is obvious that, under such circumstances, no severity of administration 
can check the abuse of the law ; and information has, from time to time, been 
communicated to the Pension Office, questioning or denying the right of per- 
sons placed upon the pension-list to the bounty of the country. Such cautions 
| are always attended to and examined. But a far more general investigation is 
| called for; and I therefore recommend, in conformity with the suggestion of 


| the Secretary of War, that an actual inspection should be made in each State, 





hundred and ninety-one thousand three hundred and ninety dollars, which will | intrusted to its hands, and by involving a country otherwise peaceful, flourishing, | @t0 the eireumstances and claims of every person now drawing a pension.— 
leave a balance in the Treasury on the first of January, 1835, of six millions | and happy, in dissension, embarrassment, and distress—would make the nation | I'he honest veteran has nothing to fear from such a scrutiny, while the fraudo- 
seven hundred and thirty-six dollars. In this balance, however, will be included | itself a party to the degradation so sedulously prepared for its public agents— | lent claimant will be detected, and the public treasury relieved w an amount, I 


about one million one hundred and fifty thousand dollars of what was heretofore 
reported by the Department as not effective 


| and do much to destroy the confidence of mankind in popular governments, 
| and to bring into contempt their authority and efficiency. In guarding against 


| have reason to believe, far greater than has heretofore been suspected. The 
| details of such a plan could be so regulated as to interpose the necessary checks, 


Of former appropriations it is estimated that there will remain unexpended at | an evi) of such magnitude, considerations of temporary convenience should be | without any burthensome operation upon the pensioners, The object should 
the close of the year, eight millions two thousand nine hundred twenty-five | influenced by such motives only as look to the honour and preservation of the | be two-fold. 


dollars, and that of this sum there will not be required more than five millions 
one hundred and forty-one thousand nine hundred and sixty four dollars, to 
accomplish the objects of all the current appropriations. Thus it appears that 


republican system. Deeply and solemnly impressed with the justice of these 
views, I feel it to be my duty to recommend to you, that a law be passed author- 
| ising the sale of the public stock ; that the provision of the charter requiring the 


after satisfying all those appropriations, and after discharging the last item of | receipt of notes of the Bank in payment of public dues, shall, in accordance with 
our public debt, which will be done on the first of January next there will re- | the power reserved to Congress in the 14th section of the charter, be suspended 
main unexpended in the Treasury an effective balance of about four hundred | until the Bank pays to the Treasury the dividends withheld ; and that all laws 


and forty thousand dollars. ‘That such should be the aspect of our finances is | connecting the Government or its officers with the Bank, directly or indirectly, | 


highly flattering to the industry and enterprize of our population, and auspicious 
of the wealth and prosperity which await the future cultivations of their grow- 
ing resources. It is not deemed prudent, however, to recommend any change 
for the present in our impost rates, the effect of the gradual reduction now in 


| be repealed ; and that the institution be left hereafter to its own resources and 
| means. 

Events have satisfied my mind, and I think the minds of the American People, 

that the mischiefs and dangers which flow from a National Bank far overbalance 


1. To look into the original justice of the claims, so far as this can be done 
under a proper system of regulations, by an examination of the claimants them- 
selves, and by inquiring in the vicinity of their residence, into their history, 
and into the opinion entertained of their revolutionary services. 

2. To ascertain in all cases, whether the original claimant is living, and this 
by actual personal inspection. 

This measure will, if adopted, be productive | think, of the desired results, 
; and I therefore recommend it to your consideration, with the further sug- 

gestion, that all payments should be ded till the necessary reports are 
received. 
It will be seen by a tabular statement annexed to the documents transmitted 
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progress in many of them, not being sufficiently tested, to guide us in determining | al! its advantages. The bold effort the present Bank has made to contro! the | ‘© Congress, that the appropriation for objects connected with the War Depart- 


the precise amount of revenue which they will produce. 


| Government, the distresses it has wantonly produced, the violence of which it 


ment, made at the lastsession, for the service of the year 1833, excluding the 


Free from public debt, at peace with all the world, and with no complicated | has been the occasion in one of our cities famed for its observance of law and | Petmanent appropriations for the payment of military gratuities under the act of 
interests to consult in our intercourse with foreign powers, the present may be | order, are but premonitions of the fate which awaits the American people should June 8, 1832, the appropriation of two hundred thousand dollars for arming and 
hailed as that epoch in our history the most favourable fur the settlement of | they be deluded into a perpetuation of this institution, or the establishment of | ©9!'P!ng the militia, and the appropriation of ten thousand dollars for the 


those principles in our domestic policy, which shall be best calculated to give 


stability to our Republic, and secure the blessings of freedom to our citizens. | heretofore favoured the establishment of a substitute for the present Bank, will of nine millions three t 


Among these principles, from our past experience, it cannot be doubted, that 
simplicity in the character of the Federal Government, and a rigid economy in 
its administration, should be regarded as fundamental! and sacred. Al! must be 
sensible that the existence of the public debt, by rendering taxation necessary 
for its extinguishment, has increased the difficulties which are inseparable from 
every exercise of the taxing power; and that it was, in this respect, a remote 


agent in producing those disturbing questions which grew out of the discussions | 


relating to the tariff. If such has been the tendency of a debt incurred in the 
acquisition and maintenance of our national rights and liberties, the obligations 
of which all portions of the Union cheerfully acknowledged, it must be obvious, 
that whatever is calculated to increase the burdens of Government without 
necessity, must be fatal to all our hopes of preserving its true character. While 


we are felicitating ourselves, therefore, upon the extinguishment of the national | 


debt, and the prosperous state of our finances, let us not be tempted to depart 
from those sound maxims of public policy, which enjoin a just adaptation of the 
revenue to the expenditures that are consistent with a rigid economy, and an 
entire abstinence from all topics of legislation that are not clearly within the con- 
stitutional powers of the Government, and suggested by the wants of the country. 
Properly regarded, under such a policy, every diminution of the public burdens 
arising from taxation, gives to individual enterprise increased power, and furnishes 
te all the members of our happy Confederacy, new motives for patriotic affection 
and support. But above all, its most important effect will be found in its in- 
fluence upon the character of the Government, by confining its action to those 
objects which will be sure to secure to it the attachment and support of our 
fellow citizens. 

Circumstances make it my duty to call the attention of Congress to the Bank 
of the United States. Created for the convenience of the Government, the 
institution has become the scourge of the people. Its interference to postpone 
the payment of a portion of the national debt, that it might retain the public 
money appropriated for the purpose, to strengthen it in a politica] contest—the 


extraordinary extension and contraction of its accommodations to the community | 


—its corrupt and partisan loans—its exclusion of the public directors from a 


knowledge of its most important proceedings—the unlimited authority conferred | 


on the President to expend its funds in hiring writers, and procuring the erecu- 


tion of printing, and the use made of authority—the retension of the pension | 


money and books after the selection of new ageuts—the groundless claim to 
heavy damages, in consequence of the protested bill drawn on the French Govern- 
ment, have, through various channels, been laid before Congress. Immediately 
after the close of the last session, the Bank, through ite President, announced 


its ability and readiness to abandon the system of unparalleled curtailment, and | 


the interruption of domestic exchanges, which it had practised upon from the Ist 
of August, 1833, to the 30th of June, 1834, and to extend its accommodations 
to the community. The grounds assumed in this annunciation, amounted to au 
acknowledgment that the curtailment, in the extent to which it had been carried, 
was not necessary to the safety of the Bank, and had been persisted in merely 
to induce Congress to grant the prayer of the Bank in its memorial relative to 
the removal of the deposites, and to give ita newcharter. They were sabstan- 
tially a confession that all the real distresses which individuals and the country 


had endured for the preceding six or eight months, had been needlessly produced , 


by it, with tie view of effecting, through the sufferings of the people, the legis- 
lative action of Congress. It is a subject of congratulation that Congress and 
the country had the virtue and firmness to bear the infliction; that the energies 
of our people soon found relief from this wanton tyranny, in vast importations 


of the precious metals from almost every part of the world; and that at the 
Close of this tremendous effort to contro! our Government, the Bank found it- 
self powerless, and no longer able to loan out its surplus means. The commu- 
nity had learned to manage its affairs without its assistance, and trade had al- 


ready found new auxiliaries: « at on the Ist of October jast. the extraordi- 
bary spectacle was pre t of aN i! Bank, more than ons ac 0} woos 


| another like it. It is fervently hoped, that, thus admonished, those who have 
| be induced to abandon it, as it is evidently better to incur any inconvenience 
that may be reasonably expected, than to concentrate the whole monied power 
| of the Republic in any form whatsoever, or under any restrictions. 
| Happily it is already illustrated that the agency of such an institution is not 
| necessary to the fiscal operations of the Government. The State Banks are 
| found fully adequate to the performance of all services which were required of 
the Bank of the United States, quite as promptly, and with the same cheap- 
ness. They have maintained themselves, and discharged all these duties, while 
the Bank of the United States was still powerful, and in the field as an open 
| enemy ; and it is not possible to conceive that they will find greater difficul- 
ties in their eperations, when that enemy shall cease to exist. 

The attention of Congress is earnestly invited to the regulation of the depo- 
sites in the State Banks, by law. Althoagh the power now exercised by the 
Executive Department in this behalf, is only such as was uniformly exerted 
' through every Administration from the origin of the Government up to the 

establishment of the present Bank, yet, it is one which is susceptible of regula- 
tion by law, and, therefore, ought so to be regulated. The power of Congress 
to direct in what places the Treasurer shall keep the moneys in the Treasury, 
and to impose restriction upon the Executive authority, in relation to their cus- 
tody and remov:!, is unlimited, and its exercise will rather be courted than dis- 
couraged by those public officers and agents on whom rests the responsibility for 
their safety. Itis desirable that as little power as possible should be left to the 
President or Secretary of the Treasury over those. institutions—which, being 
| thus freed from Executive influence, and without a common head to direct their 
operations, should have neither the temptation nor the ability to interfere in the 
political conflicts of the country. Not deriving their charters from the national! 
authorities, they would never have those inducements to meddle ing eral elec- 
tions, which have Jed the Bank of the United States to agitate an? mvulse the 
country for upwards of two years. 

The progress of our gold coinage is creditable to the officers 
promises in a short period to furnish the country with a sound portable cur- 
rency, which will much diminish the inconvenience totravel!’ of the want of 
a general paper currency, should the State banks be incapabie of furnishing it 


she mint, and 


civilization of the Indians, which are not annually renewed, amounted to the sum 
d two hundred and sixty-one dollars, and that the 
estimates of appropriations necessary for the same branches of service for the 
year 1835, amount to the sum of five millions seven hundred and seventy-eight 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-four dollars, making a difference in the appro+ 
priations of the current year over the estimates of appropriation for the next, of 
| three millions two hundred and twenty-four thousand two hundred and ninety 
| seven dollars. 
| ‘The principal causes which have operated at this time to produce this great 
difference, are shown in the reports and documents, and in the detailed estimates. 
| Some of these causes are accidental and temporary, while others are permanent, 
| and aided by a jost course of administration, may continue to operate beneficially 
| upon the public expenditures. 
| A just economy, expending where the public service requires, and withholding 
where it does not, is among the indispensable duties of the Government. 

I refer you to the accompanying report of the Secretary of the Navy, and to 
| the documents with it, for a full view of the operations of that important branch 
of our service, during the present year. It will be seen that the wisdom and 
| liberality with which Congress have provided for the gradual increase of our 

navy material, have been seconded by a corresponding zeal and fidelity on the 
| part of those to whom has been confided the execution of the laws on the sub- 
| Jeet, and that but a short period would be now required to put in commission a 

force large enough for any exigency into which the country may be thrown. 

When we reflect upon our position in relation to other nations, it must be 
| apparent, that in the event of conflicts with them, we must look chiefly to our 
| navy for the protection of our national rights. The wide seas which separate 
| us from other governments, must of necessity be the theatre on which an enemy 
| will aim to assail us, and unless we are prepared to meet him on this element, we 
| cannot be said to the power requisite to repel or prevent aggressions. 
We cannot, therefore, watch with too much attention this arm of our defence, or 
| cherish with too much care the means by which it can possess the necessary 
| efficiency and extension. To this end our policy has been heretofore wisely 

directed to the constant employment of a force sufficient to guard our commerce, 
and to the rapid accumulation of the materials, which are to repair 
our vessels, and constroct with ease such new onee as nay be in a state 
| of war. 








Those institutions have already shown themselves competent to purchase and | [py aecordance with this policy, | recommend to your consideration the erec- 
furnish domestic exchange for the convenience of trade, at reasonable rates, | tion of the additional Dry Dock described by the Secretary of the Navy, and 
and not a doubt is entertained that, in a short period, all the wants of the coun- | igo the construction of the Steam Batteries to which he has referred, for the 
try in bank accommodations and exchange, will be supplied as promptly and | purpose of testing their efficacy as auxiliaries to the system of defence now 
cheaply as they have heretofore been by the Bank of the United States. If the | in use. 
several States shall be induced gradually to reform their banking systems, and = The report of the Postmaster General, herewith submitted, exhibits the con- 
prohibit the issue of all small notes, we shall, ina few years, have a currency | dition and prospects of that Department. From that Document it appears that 
| as sound, and as little liable to fluctuations, as any other ¢ommercial country. there was a deficit in the funds of the Department, at the commencement of the 
The report of the Secretary of War, together with the accompanying docu- | present year, beyond its available means, of three hondred and fifteen thousand 
“ments from the severai bureaux of that Department, will exhibit the situation of | five hundred and ninety-nine dollars and ninety-eight cents, which on the first of 
| the various objects committed to its administration. July last had been reduced to two hundred and sisty-eight thousand ninety-two 
| No event has occurred since your last session rendering necessary the move- | dollars and seventy-four cents. It appears, also, that the revenues for the coming 
ments of the army, with the exception of the regiment of dragoons into the ter- | year will exceed the expenditures about two hundred and seventy thousand dol- 
ritory of the wandering and predatory tribes inhabiting the western frontier and | lars, which, with the excess of revenue which will resalt from the operations of 
living adjacent to the Mexican boundary. These tribes have been known to us | the current half year, may be expected, independently of any increase in the 
principally by their attack upon our own citizens and upon other Indians entitled | gross amount of postages, to supply the deficit before the end of 1835. But as 
to the protection of the United States. It became necessary for the peace of | this calculation is based on the gross amount of postages which had accrued 
the frontiers to check these habitual inroads, and J am happy to inform you that | within the period embraced by the times of striking the balances, it is obviovs 
the object has been effected without the commission of any act of hostility. | that without 2 progressive increase in the amoant of postages, the existing re- 
Col. Dodge, and the troops under his command have acted with equal! firmness | trenchments must be persevered in through the year 1836, that the Department 
and an arrangement has been made with those Indians, which it is hoped will | may accumulate a surplus fund sufficient to place it in a condition of perfect 
fic relations with the United States and the other | ease 








assure their permanent pac 


tribes of Indians upon that border. It is to be regretted that the prevalence of It will be observed that the revenves of the Post Office Department though 
| sickness in that quarter has deprived the country of a number of valuable lives | they have increased, and their amount is above that of any former year, have 
' and particalarly that of ¢ ‘ Leaveny sn officer well known snd esteemed | fallen ebort of the estimates more than s hundred thousand dollars This ts 
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attributable in a great Cegree to the increase of free letters growing out o 
po tn and abuse of the franking privilege. There bas been rh pee 

rease in the number of executive offices to which it has been granted ; 
or . nded to members of Congress 
by an act passed in March, 1833, i was exte PBieron teon 
throughout the whole year. It is believed that « revision of the —— om 
the franking privilege, with some enactments to enforce thore rigidly mas 
tions under which it is granted, would operate beneficially to the te oh. 
enabling the department at an earlier period to restore the mail facilities bo 
have been withdrawn, and to extend them more widely as the growing se 
ments of the country may require. 

To a measure so important to the Government, 
ents, who ask no exclusive privileges for themselves, an 
concede them to others, I earnestly recommend the serious 4 
The importance of the Post Office Department, and the magnitude 4 which 
it has grown, both in its revenues and its operations, seem (0 — he 
organization by law. ‘The whole of its receipts and disbursements | i “a 
to been left entirely to Executive control, and individual discretion ; a. ws . 
ciple is as sound in relation to this as to any other Department of t -4 Jove » 
ment, that as little discretion should be confided to the Executive 0 ~~ who 
controls it, as is compatible with its efficiency. It is therefore earnestly recom- 
mended that it be organized with an Aoditor and Treasurer of its > ap- 
— by the President and Senate, who shall be branches of the ‘Treasury 

ent. ‘ 
ert ceeutite is again respectfully invited to the defect which exists in = 
Judicial System of the U. States. Nothing can be more desirable than : . 
uniform operation of the Federal Judiciary throughout the several —, a te 
which, standing on the same footing as members of the Union, have equa ny . 
to the advantages and benefits resuiting from its laws. This object ate : - 
tained by the judicial acts now in force, because they leave one fourth of the 
States without Circuit Courts 
tt is undoubtedly the duty of Cougress to place all the States on the same 
footing in this respect, either by the creation of an additional number of a 
judges, or by an enlargement of the circuit assigned to those already appointed, 
so as to include the new States—Whatever may be the difficulty in @ proper 
organization of the judicial system, #0 as to secure its efficiency and a 
in all parts of the Union, and at the same time to avoid such an increase o 
judges as would incumber the supreme appellate tribunal, it should not be al- 
lowed to weigh against the great injustice which the preseot operation of the 
roduces. 
“Seen that 1 may be also pardoned for renewing the recommendation I have 
so often submitted to your attention, in regard to the mode of electing the 
President and Vice President of the U. Staves. All the reflection I have been 
able to bestow upon the subject, increases my conviction that the best mterests 
of the country will be promoted by the adoption of some plan which will secure, 
in all contingencies, that important right of sovereignty to the direct control of 
the People. —Could this be attained, and the term of those officers be limited to 
a single period of either four or six years, I think our liberties would possess an 
additiona! safeguard. ; f 

At your last session I called the attention of Congress to the destruction 0 
the public building occupied by the Treasury Department. As the public in- 
terest requires that another building should be erected, with as little delay as 
porsible, it is hoped that the means will be seasonably provided, and that they 
will be ample enough to authorize such an enlargement and improvement in the 
plan of the building as will more effectually accommodate the public officers, 
and secure the public documents deposited in it from the casualties of fire. 

I have not been able to satisfy myself that the bill entitled “an Act to im- 
prove the navigation of the Wabash river,” which was sent to me at the close 
of your last session ought to pass, and I have therefore withbeld from it my 
approval, and now return it to the Senate, the body in which it originated. 

There can he no question connected with the administration of public affairs 
more important or more difficult to be satisfactorily dealt with, than that which 
relates to the rightful authority and proper action of the Federal Governments 
upon the subject of Internal Improvements. To inherited embarrasements 

have been added others resulting from the course of our legislation concern- 
ing it 

“4 have heretofore communicated freely with Congress upon this subject, and 
in adverting to it again, I cannot refrain from expressing my increased con- 
viction of its extreme importance, as well in regard to its bearing upon the 
maintenance of the Constitution and the prudent management of the public 
revenue, as on account of its disturbing effect upon the harmony of the Union. 

We are in no danger from violations of the Constitution by which encroach- 
ments are made upon the personal rights of the citizen. 
demuation long since pronounced by the American People upon acts of that 
character will, I doubt not, continue to prove as salutary in its effects as it is 
irreversible in its nature. But against the dangers of unconstitutional acts 
which, instead of menacing the vengeance of offended authority, proffer local 
advantages, and bring in thoir train to the patronage of the Government, we are, 
I fear, not so safe. ‘To suppose that because our Government has been inet 
tuted for the benefit of the people, it must therefore have the power to do what- 
ever may seem to conduce to the public good, is an error, into which even honest 
minds are too apt to fall. In yielding themselves to this fallacy, they overlook 
the great considerations in which the Federal Constitution was founded. They 
forget that in consequence of the conceded diversities in the interest and con- 
dition of the different States, it was foreseen at the periad of its adoption, that 
although a particular measure of the Government might be beneficial and pro- 
per in one State, it might be the reverse in another—that it was for this reason 
the States would not consent to make s grant to the Federal Government of 
the general and usual ‘powers of Government, but of such only as were speci 
fically enumerated, and the probable effects of which they could, as they thought, 
safely anticipate: and they forgot also the paramount obligativn upon all to 
abide by the compact, then so solemnly, and as it was hoped, so firmly estab- 
lished. In addition to the dangers to the Constitution springing from the sources 
I have stated, there has been one which was perhaps greater than all. I allude 
to the materials which this eubject has afforded for sinister appeals to selfish 
feelings, and the opinion heretofore so extensively entertained of its adaptation 
to the purposes of personal ambition. With such stimulants it is not surprising 
that the acts and pretensions of the Federal Government in this bebalf should 
sometimes have been carried to an alarming extent. ‘The questions which 
have arisen upon this subject have related— shee . 

Ist. To the power of making internal improvements within the limits of a 
State, with the right of territorial jurisdiction, sufficient at least for their pre- 
servation and use. , 

2d. To the right of appropriating money in aid of such works when carried 
on by a State or by a company in virtue of State authority, surrendering the 
claim of jurisdiction, and 

3d. To the propriety of appropriation for improvements of a particular class, 
viz ; for light-houses, beacons, buoys, public piers, and for the removal of sand 
bars, sawyers, and other temporary and partial impediments in our navigable 
rivers and harbours. 

The claims of power for the General Government upon each of these points 
certainly present matter of the deepest interest. The first is however of much 
the greatest importance, inasmoch as, in addition to the dangers of unequal and 
improvident expenditures of public moneys, common (0 all, there is superadded 
to that the conflicting jurisdictions of the respective governments. Federa! 
jurisdiction, at least to the extent I have stated, has been justly regarded by its 
advocates as necessarily appurtenant to the power in question, if that exists by 
the constitution. That the most injurious conflicts would unavoidably arise be- 
tween the respective jurisdiction of the state and federal governments, In the 
absence ef a constitutional provision marking out their respective boundanes, 
cannot be doubted. The local advantages to be obtained would induce the 
states to overlook in the beginning the dangers and difficulties to which they 
might ultimately be exposed. The powers exercised by the federal government 
would soon be regarded with jealousy by the state authorities, and originating 
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Houses, under the sanction and recommendation of their respective committees 
on Internal Improvement, there were then still pending before the committees, 
and in memorials to Congress, presented, but not referred, different projects for 
works of a similar character, the expense of which cannot be estimated with 
certainty, but most have exceeded one hundred millions of dollars. 

Regarding the bill authorizing a subscription to the stock of the Maysville and 
Lexington Turnpike Company, as the entering wedge of a system which, how- 
ever weak at first, might soon become strong enough to rive the bands of the 
Union asunder, and believing that if its passage was acquiesced in by the Execu- 
tive and the People, there would no longer be any limitation upon the authority 
of the General Government in respect to the appropriation of money for such 
objects, | deemed it an imperative duty to withbold from it the Executive appro- 
val. Although, fromthe obviously local character of that work, I might well 
have contented myself with a refusal to approve the bill upon that ground, yet, 
sensible of the vital importance of the subject. and anxious that my views and 
opinions in regard to the whole matter, should be fully understood by Congress, 
and my constituents, I felt it my duty to go further. I therefore embraced that 
early occasion to apprize Congress, that, in my opinion, the Constitution did not 
confer upon it the power to authorise the construction of ordinary roads and ca- 
nals within the limits of a State, and to say respectfully, that no bill admitting 
such a power could receive my official sanction. I did so in the confident ex- 
pectation that the speedy settlement of the public mind upon the whole subject 
would be greatly facilitated by the difference between the two Houses and my- 
self, and that the harmonious action of the several departments of the Federal 
Government in regard to it, would ultimately succeed. 

So far at least as regards this branch of the subject, my best hopes have been 
realized. Nearly four years have elapsed, and several sessions of Congress 
have intervened, and no attempt, within my recollection, has been made to in- 
duce Congress to exercise this power.—The applications for ine construction of 
roads and canals, which were formerly multiplied upon our files, are no longer 
presented ; and we have good reason to infer that the current of public senti- 
ment has become so decided against the pretension as effectually to discourage 
its re-assertion. So thinking, I derive the greatest satisfaction from the cou- 
viction, that thus much at least has been secured upon this important and em- 
barrassing subject. 

From the attempts to appropriate the national furds to objects which are con- 
feasedly of a local character, we cannot, I trust, have any thing further to appre- 
bend. My view in regard to the expediency of making appropriations for works 
which are claimed to be of a national character, and prosecuted under State au- 
thority, assuming that Congress had a right todo so, were stated in my annual 
message to Congress in 1830, and also in that containiog my objections to the 
Maysville Road Bill. 

So thoroughly convinced am I, that no such appropriations ought to be made 
by Congress, until a saitable constitutional provision is made upon the subject, 
and so essential do I regard the point to the highest interests of our country, 
that I could not consider myself as discharging my duty to my constituents, in 
giving the Executive sanction to any bill containing such an appropriation. If 
the people of the United States desire that the public Treasury shall 
be resorted to for the means to prosecute such works, they will concur in an 
amendment of the constitation, prescribing arule by which the national character 
of the works is to be tested, and by which the greatest practicable equality of 
benefits may be secured to each member of the confederacy. ‘The effects of 
such a regulation would be most salutary in preventing unprofitable expenditures, 
in securing our legislation from the pernicious consequences of a scrainble for 
the favours of Government, and in repressing the spirit of discontent which 
must inevitably arise from ap unequal! distribution of treasures which belong 
alike to all. 

There is another class of appropriations for what may be called, without 
impropriety, internal improvements, which have always been regarded as standing 
upon different grounds from those to which I have referred. I allude to such as 
have for their object the improvement of our harbors, the removal of partial and 
temporary obstructions in our navigable rivers, for the facility and security of 
our foreign commerce. The grounds upon which I distinguish appropriations of 
this character from others, have already been stated to Congress. I will now 
only add, that at the first session of Congress under the new constitution, it was 
provided by law, that all expenses which should accrue from and after the 15th 
day of August, 1789, in the necessary support and maintenance and repairs of 
all light-houses, beacons, buoys, and public piers, erected, placed, or sunk, be- 
fore the passage of the act, within any bay, inlet, harbor, or port of the United 
States, for rendering the navigation thereof easy and safe, should be defrayed 
out of the treasury of the United States; and further, that it should be the duty 


the President, for rebuilding when necessary and keeping in good repair the 
light-housee, beacons, buoys, and public piers in the several states, and for 
furnishing them with supplies. Appropriations for similar objects have been 
continued from that time to the present without interruption or dispute. Asa 
natural consequence of the increase and extension of our foreign commerce, 
ports of entry and delivery have been multiplied and established, not only upon 
our seaboard, but in the interior of the country, upon our lakes and navigable 
rivers. The convenience and safety of this commerce have led to the gradual 
extension of these expenditures to the erection of light-houses, the placing, 
planting, and sinking of buoys, beacons, and piers, and to the removal of partiai 
and temporary obstructions in our navigable rivers and in the harbors upon our 
great Jakes, as well as on the seaboard. Although I have expressed to Con- 
gress my apprehensions that these expenditures have sometimes been éxtrava- 
gant and disproportionate to the advantages to be derived from them, I have not 
felt itto be my duty to refuse my assent to bills containing them, and have 
contented myself to follow in this respect in the footsteps of all my predecessors. 
Sensible, however, from experience and observation, of the great abuses to 
which the unrestricted exercise of this authority by Congress was exposed, I 
have prescribed a limitation for the government of my own conduct, by which 
expenditures of this character are confined to places below the ports of entry 
and delivery established by law. Iam very sensible that this restriction is not 
as satisfactory as could be desired, and that much embarrassment may be caused 
to the executive department in its execution, by appropriations for remote and 
not well understood objects. But as neithey my own reflections nor the lights 
which I may properly derive from other sources, have supplied me with a better, 
I shal! continue to apply my best exertions to a faithful application of the rule 
upon which it is founded. 1 sincerely regret that I could not give my assent to 
the bill entitled “* An act to improve the navigation of the Wabash river ;” but 
I could not have done so without receding from the ground which J have, upon 
the fullest consideration, taken upon this subject, and of which Congress has 
been heretofore apprised, and without throwing the subject again open to abuse, 
which no good citizen, entertaining my opinions, could desire. 

I rely upon the intelligence and candour of my fellow-citizens, in whose 
liberal indulgence I have already so largely participated,for a correct appreciation 
of my motives in interposing, as I have done, on this, and other occasions, checks 
to a course of legislation which, without in the slightest degree calling in ques- 
tion the motives of others, I consider as sanctioning improper and unconstitu- 
tional expenditures of public treasure. 

I am not hostile to internal improvements, and wish to see them extended to 
every part of the country. But I am fully persuaded, if they are not commenced 
in a proper manner, confined to proper objects, and conducted under an authority 
generally conceded to be rightful, that a successful prosecution of them cannot 
be reasonably expected. he attempt will meet with resistance where it might 
otherwise receive support, and instead of strengthening the bonds of our confe- 
deracy, it will only multiply and aggravate the causes of disunion. 

December 1, 1834. ANDREW JACKSON. 


Suntmary. 











| of affairs in Jamaica, the island being, at the time of his departure, in a very 


as they must from implication or assumption, it would be impossible to affix | untranquil state —Court Journal. 


them certain and safe limits. Opportunities and temptations to the assumption 
of power incompatible with state sovereignty would be increased, and those 
barriers which resist the tendency of our system towards consolidation greatly 
weakened. The officers and agents of the general government might not 
always bave the discretion to abstain from intermeddling with state concerns , 
and if they did they would not always escape the suspicion of having done so 
Collisions, and consequent irritations would spring up—that harmeny which 
should ever exist between the general government and exch member of the 
confederacy, would be frequently interrupted—a spirit of contention would be 
engendered—and the dangers of division greatly multiplied. 


Yet we all know that notwithstanding these grave ubjections, this dangerous | executive prior to 1798, and whose singular escape from prison, have associated | 
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of the Duke of Modena. 


| General Dessaix, the second of the name who served in the French army 
under the empire, lately died at Geneva, in a state of great poverty. In 1830 
he preferred continuing in retirement to returning to France, which was then 
offered him. 
The Hon. Randal Plunkett, only brother of Lord Dunsay, died on Thursday 
week, at his seat Ballybride, near Dublin. 


The celebrated Archibald Hamilton Rowan, whose connection with the Irish 


of the Secretary of the Treasury to provide by contract, with the approbation of | 


Lieutenant-Colonel Doyle, Secretary to the Marquess of Sligo, has arrived in | . ‘ . : 
| England, for the purpose of conferring with Government on the exact state | 29th, at the head of three battalions in order to reinforce Zumalacarreguy in bis 


A marriage is said to be in contemplation between Don Miguel and a daughter 


Seturday Int, and met with « favourable teception, Mir Maceadyeeneen, 
m a ption. Mr. M \ 
ae Hero,” and Caicrait the part of Salamenes, extremely well - 

t is intended to place a marble tablet in the interior f Westm inster 
with an inscription of the time of the destruct f h iamen a 
and the narrow escape of the Hall. rahe emmy » 

Marshal Soult’s mother died ve 
age. 

Captain John Frederick Gore Langton, of th 
Colonel Gore Langwon, M. P.. died on M 1 
setshire, in the 25th of his age. am me oe! 


Colonel C. J. N ated G 
South Australia. neeas Ree hewn age Governor of the ombrye colony of 


The Earl Kenmare and Lord Killeen, two Catholi 
; ic Nob! 
appointed Irish Privy Councillors, the first of that creed apne Bey a 
last oamy and a half. The Earl of Dunmore, the Ear! of Leitrim, and Dour 
~ — oe M. P., have aiso been appointed to the Irish Privy Council 
Sir Wiliam Hicks, Bart., died on the 23d ult.. at hi i ' 
near Cheltenham, in the 83d year of his age. on St Mir east, Whoa Park, 
Emigration to Jamaica.—The ship R i 
( { 5 p Rookery, which sai} 
for Jamaica, took in her sixty-three pA ase cuih B and ode ~- 
foveeve, one of the first experiments made with white : 
ndies for a considerable period. The emigrants were bound to the 
Cooke, who takes them out, for three years, and the scene of their eats = 
be Chester Castle Estate, situated amongst the mountains, at the north -- 
side of the island : the genial air of which, it is supposed, will agree with the 
constitutions of the labourers. Should this experiment succeed, black labou 
i be a Ana ra depreciation. At all events, it will greatly add ~ 
e security of the whites upon the island, j i 
dhe agen coor po island, in case of any insurrections among 
St. James's Palare, Oct. 9.—The King has been p! 
é 4 ; pleased toa 
Hon Archibald, Ear! of Gosford, Captain of his Majesty's Guard .of Yeome 
of the Guard in the room of the Right Hon. Uirick, Marquess of Clanricarde 1 
The King has also been pleased tu appoint the Lord Gardner, one of th 
| Lords of his Majesty’s Bedchamber, in the room of the Earl of Gosford. r 
St. James's Palace, Oct. 29.—The King was this 
honour of Knighthood upon John Dodson, 
Advocate-General. 


Downing Street, Nov. 1\—'The King has been pleased to appoi 
a Esq., to he Master of the Rolle, in the cantinte of - wey Re = 
ning Street, Nov. 4.—The King has been pleased to appoint Majc H 
Dundas Campbell, to be Lieutenant-G Si ope 
bee moron nye a overnor of Sierra Leone and its de- 
Whitchall, Nov. 5.—The King has been pleased to 
the Lords of Session in Scotland to Henry Coskbu 
a pm Murray, Esq., resigned. 
‘The King has also been pleased%o grant the office of Solicitor. 
Scotland to Andrew Skene. Esq., in the room of Henry Cochin, Ban “4 
pointed one of the Lords of Session in Scotland. : pina 
War- Office, Oct. 31st —16th Regt of Let. Drags: Lt. P. T. i 
Capt. by pur, v. Browne, who rets.; Cor. W.S O'Grady to Oy og eat 
Robinson ; J. Lindsey, Gent.; to be Cor. by pur., v. O'Grady.—4th Regt. of Ft 
Ens. R. H. Monypenny to be Lt. without pur., v. Hewson, dec.—6th Ft: Li. 
W. Pottinger to be Capt. by pur., v. Kortright, who rets.; Ens. S Richardson 
to be Lt. by pur., v. Pottinger.—12th Do: Capt. J. Patton to be Maj. by pur 
v. Cruise, who rets. ; Lt. R. England to be Capt. by pur., v. Patton : Ene E. 
Walhouse to be Lt. by pur., v. England; Gent. Cad. T. Brooke, from the Ri. 
Mil. Col., to be Ens., by pur., v. Walhouse.—25th Do: Ens. H. Pinder to be 
Lt. by pur., v. Heyland, who rets.; Ens. J. A. Guille to be Adjt., with the 
rank of Lt., v. Heyland, who resigns ; E. B. Frith, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. 
|v. Pinder.—@5th Do: Lt J Fordyce, from the 60th Ft. to be Lt., v M‘Cartby, 
who exchs —60th Do: Lt J M‘Carthy, from the 35th Ft, to be Lt, v Fordyce, 
who exchs.—64th Do: Ens. D'Oyly W Battley to be Lt. without pour., v Doug- 
las, dec. ; Ens. and Adjt. J Canavan to have the rank of Lt; Ens. J B Danlop 
from the h p of the 62d, to be Ens, repaying the difference he received v. 
Battley—88th Do: R W Balfour, Gent., to be Ens by pur, v Ashurst, who 
rets.—Ist W. I. Regt: Serj-Maj J Scrimminger to be Adjt., with rank of Ens. 
v Fraser, dec.—Unattached.—Cor. T J Burke, from the Ist Drags, to be Lieut 
| by pur.—Memorandum.—Lt. J M Balfour upon the h. p. of the 49th Regt. of 
Ft., has been allowed to retire from the army, by the sale of an Unatt. Ltcy., he 
having become a settler in the colonies. : 
Office of Ordnance, Oct. 31.—Royal Regt of Artillery : 1st Lt. James Lys, 
Po 2d Capt, v. Phillips retired on bh. p.; 2d Lt. H. Murray, to be Ist Lt, +. 
ys. 
War- Office, Nov. 7.—1st Regt. of Drags: Lt. T. J. Burke from h. p. to be 
Lt, paying the diff, v. Codrington app. to the 16th Let. Drags; R. M. Croft, 


ry recently at St. Amond, at a very advanced 


Coldstream Guards, son of 
ast, at Newton Park, Somer. 
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labour in the West 


ppoint the Right 





Cay pleased to confer th 
Esq., Doctor of Laws, his Majesty's 


grant the place of one of 
rn, Esq., in the room of 








Gent. to be Cor, by pur. v. Burke prom.—3d Lgt. Drags: Lt. M. 

the 16th Lgt Drags, to be Lt, v. Kemp who phe LM. ‘jie 

Downes who resigns the Adjtcy only —16th Lgt. Drage: Lt. C. B. Codring- 

ton from the Ist Drags, to be Lt. v. R. Dighton who rets. upon h. p. Unat. 

| receiving the difference ; Lieutenant T. N. Kemp from the 3d Light Drags 
| to be Lieutenant vice Jones who exchanges; J. N. MacGregor, Gentleman 
| to be Cornet by purchase, vice Clifton, whose appointment has not taken place. 

—22d Ft: H. Y. Parker, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Tisdall, who rets, —28th 

| Ft Assist-Surg. E. Galeani, M.D., from the 43d Regt., to be Surg., v. Fraser, 

| App. to the Staff.—36th Ft: C. Scott, M.D., to be Assist.-Surg., v. D. Scott, 
prom. on the Staff.—59th Ft: Lt. H. H. Graham, to be Capt., by pur., v. Yates, 
who rets ; Ens. E. Glover, to be Lt., by pur., v. Graham ; H. Perrott, Gent., 
to be Ens., by pur. v. Glover.—8ist Ft: Lt. J. U. Jeffrey to be Capt. by pur., 
| ¥. Estridge, who rets ; Ens. T. S. Perry tobe Lt., by pur., v. Jeffrey; M. Denys, 
| Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Perry.—85th Ft: Lord J. Butlerto be Ens., by 
pur., v, Osborne, prom.—97th Ft: Ens. C. T. Henry to be Lt., without pur., ¥. 

Jones, who rets; D. C. Craigie, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Henry. 

| —»>— 

SPAIN. 

Val Carlos, Nov. 3, 7 o'clock, A. M. 

IMPORTANT VICTORY GAINED BY ZUMALACARREGUY. 

, Total Defeat of two Divisions of the Queen's Troops. 

You may rely on the’ following news :—On the 27th and 28th of October, Zu- 
malacarreguy attacked two divisions of the Queen's troops, in the plain between 
Salvatierra and Vittoria. After fighting from sunrise to sunset, the two Chris- 
tino divisions, composed, the first of 3,000, the other of 4,000 men, were com- 
pletely routed. Gen. O’Doyle, the commander of one of the divisions, and his 
brother were taken prisoners, and instantly shot. The Carlists took 1,600 pri- 
soners ; 700 Christinos were killed, and more than 700 wounded. The whole 
of the ammunition and baggage fell into the hands of the victors, along with 
the colours of the 6th regiment of the line, and seven pieces of artillery. The 

| greater part of the arms of both divisions were taken by the Carlists. The 

| Christinos fled in disorder to Vittoria, followed by their opponents, who dragged 
| them from the very walls of the city. 


Zumalacarreguy, in a despatch to Don Carlos, speaks highly of Zabala and 





| Valdespina, who were constantly to be seen in the hottest part of the battle. He 


further states that it is his intention to attack the main body of the enemy, com- 
manded by Oraa, on the 29th or 30th, and that he has placed fifteen battalion 
and two regiments of cavalry in advantagevus positions. Should I,” adds this 
| brave fellow, “be this day victorious, the road to Madrid is open to your 
Majesty.” 
| The enthusiasm of the Carlists cannot be described. 
| gather muskets and form themselves into companies. 
Don Carlos has pardoued all the prisoners. He left Onate, the evening of the 


Women and children 


intended attack on the 30th. He toek the road of La Sierra Aranzazu. A 
battalion of Carlists, about 1,000, were employed the whole of the 29th in 
picking up the artns of the Queen, left on the field of battle. 
This affair took place in the open plain and not in the defile of the mountains 
It is probable you will have more details to-morrow. 

The Carlists have again blockaded Elisondo. 

Val Carlos, Nov. 4, 9 P. M 

| Don Carlos, on the 29th, decorated Zomalacarreguy with the Grand Cross of 
| Ferdinand. The King placed the riband himself on the neck of the chief. Don 
| Carlos was, on the 3d of November about two leagues from Bilboa, at the head 
| of 6,000 men. Espartero was blockaded in the city. The greatest consterns- 
| tion reigns among the inhabitants. 
I have just learned that the second division of the Queenites, on the 28th, 


doctrine was at one timo apparently proceeding to its final establishment with | his name in a remarkable manner with the modern history of Ireland, died last | ¥88 commanded by Gen. Osma. 


fearful rapidity. 


The desire to embark the federal government in'works of in- | week, at his house in Dublin, in the 84th year of his age. 


ternal improvement, prevailed, in the highest degree, during the first session of | Major Sir Francis Bond Head; Edward Gulson, Esq; D. Goodson Adey, 


the first Congress that I had the honour to meet in my present situation. When 
the bill, authorising a subscription on the part of the United States for stock in 


the Maysville and Lexington Turnpike Companies, passed the two Houses, | 


there had been reported, by the committees of Internal Improvement, bills con 
taining appropriations for such objects, exclusive for those of the Cumberland 
road, and for harbours and light houses, to the amount of about one hundred and 
siz millions of dollars. In this amount was included authority to the Secretary 
of the Treasury to subseribe for the stock of different companies to a great ex- 
tent, and the residue was principally for the direct construction of roads by this 
governmeut. In addition to these projects, which bad been presented to the two 


Esq. ; and Colonel Charles Ashe 4 Court, have been appointed Assistant Com- 
missioners of the Poor Laws. 


Mr. Creevy, formerly Member for Appleby, is the new Commissioner of 
Greeawich Hospital, in the room of Lord Auckland, who has relinquished his 
seat at the Board 

We understand that Government has agreed to grant to Mr. Brunel the sum 

f £250,000 at 3 1-2 per cent. interest, for the purpose of completing the 
Tbames Tunne 
Byron's tragedy of Serdanepalus was produced at the Dublin Theatre on 


The Carlists have now 3000 guns for which they have as yet no men. Re- 
| cruits are pouring in hourly, and three additional battalions are to be formed. 
| I can state as true that Zumalacarreguy captured, in the affairof the 27th, 
| at Foen Mayor, 1,300 muskets, two millions of reais, which had been sent from 
| France, and sufficient cloth to clothe 4,000 men. 


| Zumalacarreguy intends attacking Elisondo. The Queenites having conkaed 


| in the house of Misericordia at Elisondo, 17 Carlist families, the insurgents bave 

| taken as many Liberal prisoners, and demand 28,000 dollars ransom. 

} The Carlists have taken from the Queenites, since the 11th of October, 400 
horses 

| Lorenzo with his division, crossed the French frontiers yesterday, to maz 

\ (as he says) a short cut to Pampeluna, 





———— 
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ina. Several desertions have taken place in 
the Queen's troops since the defeat of Osma and O'Doyle. 
FRANCE—DISRUPTION OF THE CABINET. 





: , one | With t ! . which called forththe following toast from bis honor, the 
f great applause, which ca ng 
There has been a dissolution of the French Ministry, Marshal Gerard having Saver, whe wae ae aa Sone address. 


resigned the presidency of the Council, and many others also retiring. The 
cause seems to have been the refusal of the King to concede the amnesty forall | 


. ‘eo ; . ip ye | 2nd claim the respect of al! nations. | 
tion of the ministry is not expected to produce any change of measures; it 1s | The Navy of Great Britain, was then given, which was followed by a warm oo 
and feeling compliment from Captain Burney, and received with three cheers,who 
then offered the following sentiment - 


considered that the King himself directs exclusively the policy of government. 
The Constitutionnel has the following account of recent proceedings in the | 
Cabinet : as soon as Marshal Gerard retired, his late colleagues felt the neces- | 
sity of making a truce to their long divisions, in order to repair the breach in the 
Cabinet. Asort of league was formed between the Ministers, since resigned, 
for sacrificing M. Persil and Admiral Jacob. M. Thiers proposed Count Mole, | 
and even acknowledged that he had made overtures to him, but M. Guizot posi- | 
tively declaréd that he would not serve with him, and the question was at once | 
pat an end to by the peremptory refusal of Count Mole. M. Guizot in turn pro- | 
posed the Duke de Broglie, whom M. Thiers rejected, at the same time remind- 
ing his colleagues that the return of the Duke to office was rendered impossible by 
the refusal of the grant of 25,000,000 for America. Then it was that M. Thiers, 
in conjunction with Admiral de Rigny and M. Duchatel, on Toesday morning 
named Marshal Soult, but M. Guizot opposed his nomination with great energy, 
and finding it nearly decided upon, tendered his resignation. In another con- 
ference which took place at three o'clock, M. Guizot complained of the treachery 
of M. Thiers, and after reminding the members of the pledge given in the Cabi- 
net against Marshal Soult, concluded by announcing his resignation, which was 
sfollowed by that of M. Humann. M. Thiers, seeing how impossible was the 
return of Marsha! Soult, also sent in his resignation, which led to that of Admiral 
de Rigny, and M. Duchatel, who were engaged in the same combination. M. 
Persil and Admiral Jacob, or being urged to state their intentions, declared can- 
didly that their colleagues, having always held them so cheap, as they had always 
kept themselves apart from their colleagues, they did not feel themselves called 
upon to make common cause with them in their retirement.” The Impartial 
gives the following list as that which seems to have the most chance out of 
several it had seen :—* Marshal Soult, Minister of War and President of the 
Council ; Count Mole, Minister of Foreign Affairs; M. Dupin, Keeper of the 
Seals; Admiral Duperre, Minister of the Marine; M. Calmon, Minister of the 
Finances ; M. Gillon, Minister of Public Instruction ; M. Passy, Minister of the 
Interior ; M. Genneron, Minister of Commerce. 

The Ministerial papers of the 6th, except the Moniteur, whiclr is silent, say 
that Count Mole has received the King’s ¢ ds to r truct the Cabinet. 
Count Mole had already hdd interviews with some of the Ministers who had 
resigned, and it was believed that Messrs. De Rigny, Thiers, Duchatel, and 
Humann, had consented to re-enter the Cabinet, and resume the direction of 
the same departments over which they had previously presided, with the ex- 
ception of Admiral De Rigny, who is to go back to the Ministry of Marine, that 
of Foreign Affairs having been intrusted to Count Mole, in addition to the 
Presidency of the Council. 

Count Mole was Minister of Justice during the reignof Napoleon, and formed 
part of the first Ministry named by Louis Philippe after his accession to the 
throne, as Minister of Foreign Affairs. He resigned the latter office a few 
months after his appointment to it, his motives for doing which were such as to 
give him the credit of possessing great independence of character. 


IRELAND.—GREAT PROTESTANT MEETING. 

On Thursday, the Great Downshire county meeting was held at Hillsborough. 
The Earl of Hillsborough presided. The Marquess of Downshire and Colonel 
Forde moved—‘‘ That the state of this county for some time past—the doc- 
trines which are propagated respecting property, and the mode whereby the laws 
may be resisted or evaded—the combination which prevails against the loyal 
and weil-disposed (and which in many districts of the other provinces enforces 
obedience to its dictates by all the excesses of the most savage punishment), 
excite the utmost anxiety and alarm in the minds of all classes of his Majesty's 
peaceable subjects.” The Marquess of Londonderry and Lord Austin Hill 
moved—* That it appears to this meeting that the minds of a large portion of 
the population of Ireland have been unsettled by the acts of evil-disposed men, 
and expectations have been raised that the period is not far distant when their 
efforts are to succeed in severing Ireland from the government of Great Britain, 
and re-establishing a domestic legislature, which would create such derangement 
of the constitution, affecting all classes, as would throw political power ex- 
clusively into the hands of a dangerous faction.” 
Bateson moved—*“ That the expectations of the Roman Catholic population, and 
the apprehensions of the Protestants, are principally excited by the influence which 
dangerous and seditious leaders palpably exercise over his Majesty's ministers, 
and the legislature itself: and every concession thus made, manifestly tends to ad- 
vance the ultimate triumph of the enemies of the constitution.” Lord Castle- 
reagh and David Kerr, Esq. moved— That the consequences resulting from 
the unsettled state of affairs are most calamitous. A great portion of the popu- 
lation, in various parts of Ireland, is withdrawn from the wholesome pursuit of 
industrious occupation, and plunged into the commission of barbarous crimes, 
while the peaceful subjects of the King are victims of those atrocities, and their 
continued insecurity promotes rapid emigration even from this comparatively 
tranquil district.” The Rev. Holt Waring and Roger Hall, Esq. moved a resolu- 
tion, approving of the display made in other places. Lord Rowden and Dr. 
Cooke supported the following resolution—‘ That we pledge ourselves to co- 
operate with each other during the difficulties by which we are threatened; to 
aid and assist our follow-countrymen and al! loyal subjects in every practicable 
manner to maintain the rights of property and the Union with Great Britain, as 
established by law ; to uphold the integrity of the Protestant church—the free 
profession of the Gospel of Christ—the unrestricted use ef God's holy word by 








persons of every class and age—the stability of the Protestant institutions of 


the realm, and the King’s authority therein.” (Loud cheers.) Mr. R. Gordon 
and Mr. N. D. Crommelian moved the appointment of a committee, and Lord 
Dufferin and Mr. Maxwell moved the thanks of the meeting to the chairman.— 
There were 77,000 persons present, and consenting to these resolutions. It is 


said that the Marquess of Downshire has been, in consequence of this meeting, 


dismissed from the Lord Lieutenancy and the magistracy. 
pe 


ST. ANDREWS’ SOCIETY, ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL 
On Monday, the sons of Scotia and their descendants, celebrated in becom- 


™ Captain Kitson, of the Royal Engineer 


Lord Clanwilliam and Sir R. |. 


* The Mayor of the city of New York,” was given from the Chair, and drank 


St. Patrick's and the German Societies, Captain Berney, of his Majesty's Navy, | Cessions in such & case might be necessary on both sides, but such concessions 
| would probably balance each other, or at any rate be compensated by the para- 
| Mount advantage of amicably settling a long standing and perplexing question. 
| Such a negotiation, which would essentially be one of feir, upright, and gen- 


Scotland—The achievements of her warriors, the songs of her bards, the pages _Uemaniy principle, can be entered upon now wader better auspices than at 
political offences to which the old Marshal had pledged himself. The disrup- | of her historians, and the genius of her men of science, awaken the admiration any other j since the epoch of the independence, becames the sntipa- 


| thes and asperities of the two ware are passed away, and a feeling of confidence 


good understanding has sprang up instead, not only between the governments» 


| but with the people. It is with this view of the case, that we call on the Kicg’s 


The Merchants of New York—May prosperity attend all their undertakings, | ministers—and we think we are not presumptuous in doing so, considering our 


and may they live to enjoy it. 

By the President of St Patrick’s—May the interchange of kind feelings thus 
yearly renewed, as our hearts expand under the influeuce of good cheer and 
good fellowship, give new warmth to our efforts in the cause of benevolence— 
and lead us still more to “pity the sorrows of the poor and infirm.” 
After some highly complimentary remarks from Mr. Hone, the President 
of the German Society, in which he alluded in a handsome manner to the past 
and present situation of the capital of Scotland—he proposed the following 
toast : 

Edinburgh—The Queen of British cities—the fountain of Literature—the 
nurse of Science and the Arts. 

By the first Vice President—* Honest men and bonnie lasses.” 

By the President—The Army of Great Britain. 

After this, Capt. Kitson rose, and in a very pathetic and appropriate address, 
gave the following toast : 

The President of the St. Andrew's Society— 

Which toast induced the President to rise and express, in laconic terms, the 
honour conferred by the distinguished guest. ‘ 

By Mr. Pott, the second Vice President—The memory of our late President, 
Archibald Gracie—The noblest work of God, an honest man. 

By A. S. Garr, Esq. in behalf of the St. George's Society—The St. Andrew's 
Society of the State of New York—May it long continue pre-eminent among 
the benevolent institutions of this city. : 

By the President—The health of the new members of this Society. 

Mr. Munro replied to this toast in a happy and pleasing strain, and proposed— 
Scotchmen in any and every |and ; his hand is slways the index of his heart. 

By Mr. John Graham—“ Attachment to our native country, not incompati- 
ble with fidelity to the land we live in.” 

By Mr. Samuel Campbell—May Scotchmen and their bairns—aye and their 





long residence in this country, and the atiention we have given the subject—to 
take this matter into their early considerauon. We invoke the Whig ministers 
not to belie their never ending protestations to be wpon good terms with all 


liberal governments, and remind them that—they have not yet arranged one of 
the unsettled points with the United States, during the four years their party has 
been in office. 

With respect tothe merite of the dispute with France, we do pot see that 
we are called upon to express any opinion. We may say however, briefly, that 
the French Government having, after a protracted negotiation recognized the 
claims and signed & solemn treaty and compact to pay a certain sum of money, 
the nation is bownd to perform the obligation. In fact, the payment must 
be made sooner or later, or there can be no tranquillity between the two nations ; 
and the shortest and best plan is for the Chambers to vote the appropriation at 
once. How different the conduct of Great Britain, in making reparation for 
the slaves carried off during the last war—how promptly was the payment 
made when once the sum to be paid was agreed upon; so promptly indeed was 
it done, and so honourable was the whole demeanour of the British nation, 
although it was supposed that the slaves were in some inetances over-valoed, 
that it drew forth & handsome eulogium from the then President of the United 
States, Mr. Joha Quincy Adams, a gentleman not at all disposed to lavish un- 
necessary compliments on the British nation. The following is the compli- 
ment we allude to; we extract it from the message to Congress, delivered in 
1827. 

The sum of twelve hundred and four thousand nine hundred and dollars, 





bairns’ bairns, keep in view the national motto, “‘ Nemo me impune lacessit.” 
By Wm. H. Maxwell—The land we live in—may it prosper, and be ever in 
amity with the land of our forefathers. 

By John Lang—Our venerable and respected ex-Treasurer—who this day ce- 
lebrates with us his fiftieth anniversary—(Samvel Campbell, Esq ) 

By William Scott—The memory of Sir Walter Scott—His bright career of 
fascination still continues—even though Dryburg Abbey enshrines his mould- 
ering dust. < 

By John J. Palmer, Esq., Treasurer—The health of one of the oldest mem- 
bers of this Society, who has filled the highest station in it, and whose absence 
on this occasion we regret-—Robert Lennox, Esq. ‘ 
By Mr. Johnston—The Church of Scotland and her unpretending yet efficient 
ministry. The present assaults of voluntary associations draw forth the sym- 
pathy of her sons, and so involuntarily add to her strength —N. Y. Gazette. 


SONG. 
HARK! THE PIBROCH SOUNDING. 
Written for the New York St. Andrew's Society, and sung at the celebration of 
the anniversary of their patron saint. By J. Graham. 
Air—Draw the Sword, Scotland. 
Hark! the Pibroch sounding, sounding, sounding, 
The deep thrilling note of the bold Highland lay, 
Scottish hearts are bounding, bounding, bounding, 
Whilst the board surrounding to hail the happy day. 


See, the banner flying, flying, flying, 

So oft on fields of glory, has led the victor’s way, 
When the foe was trying, trying, trying, 

O’er Scotland and o’er liberty, to hold the galling sway. 


Sweet the song is flowing, flowing, flowing, 

The dearest ties of youth and love, around the heart entwine, 
For O! that song is glowing, glowing, glowing, 

With all the dear, the charming sweets o’ day's o” lung syne. 


Hail the day so cheering, cheering, cheering, 
Bright with every joy, so sweet we never can resign, 
O’er the heart still rearing, rearing, rearing, 
Altars deck’d with gifts of love, to grace the festive shrine. 


Whilst our native mountains, mountains, mountains, 
O’er the lowly glens beneath their lofty heads display, 
Whilst the flowing fountains, fountains, fountains, 
Through the spreading flow’ry vale, shall hold their silver way— 


Whilst the sea flows round thee, round thee, round thee, 
The voice of nature and of love may Scottish hearts obey, 
And still with rapture sound thee, sound thee, sound thee, 
Their dear, their native mountain-home, and hail their natal day. 
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The Sheffield has arrived eines our last, having sailed from Liverpool so late as 


According to our annus] custom, we lay before our readers entire, the Mes- 


stipulated to be paid to the claimants of indemnity, under the first Article of 
the Treaty of Ghent, has been duly received, and the commission instituted 
conformably to the act of Congress of the second of March last, for the dis- 
tribution of the indemnity to the persons entitled to receive it, are now in ses- 
sion and approaching the consummation of their labours. The final disposal of 
one of the most painful topics of collision between the United States and Oreat 
Britain, not only affords an occasion of gratulation to ourselves, but has bad 
the happiest effect in promoting a friendly disposition, and in softening asperitios 
upon other objects of discussion. Nor ought i to pass without the tribute of a 
frank and cordial acknowledgment of the magnanimity with which an honourable 
nation by the reparation of their own wrongs, achieves a iriumph more glorious 
than any field of blood can ever bestow. 





The disruption of the French Cabinet, which i# mentioned in our extracts, 
we do not suppose portends any event of importance. ‘The motive which in- 
duced Marshal Gerard to resign is not satisfactorily explained ; but after he 
had left the head of the Cabinet, it appears, that the body could not hold together, 
from its own dissentions, caused mainly by the rival pretensions of Guizot and 
Thiers. Count Mole, it is supposed, will take office in the new Ministry, and 
one account affirms that Soult will again become President of the Council ; thie 
latter event will restore order, and reduce the refractory portions of the Cabinet 
to obedience. Notwithstanding his advanced years, we consider the active 
policy and straight-forward energy of this veteran to be all sufficient to meet the 
present difficulties of the case. 

A partial breaking up of the ministry has also taken place in Spain. Martinez 
de la Rosa has resigned, and has been succeeded by Count Toreno, who is 
| supposed to be more liberal than his predecessor. ‘To add to this difficulty, the 
the Carlists in the north have gained two important battles, taking an immense 
quantity of arms, ammunition, &c.,—a very seasonable supply to the insurgents, 
as theirs being the popular cause, they have abundance of men and only require 
arms for them. Four battalions will be immediately organized from the spoils of 
these victories. It is to be lamented that Gen. Doyle and other prisoners were 
executed ; but the bloody example was set by Rodil; he is, however, at last 
succeeded by Gen. Mina, who we trust will at least attempt to soften the fea- 
tures of this ferocious war. 
| The Glasgow dinner to Lord Durham passed off well; hie Lordship, as may 
be expected, making a good radical speech. The Tories, however, about the 
| game time got up a dinner for Capt. Gordon, the Member for the County at 

Aberdeen, at which nearly all the nobility, rank, and talent in that part of Scot- 
land attended. The Duke of Gordon was in the chair. But the most important 
feature of the late intelligence, of a domestic natute, is the great Protestant 
| Meeting in the County of Down, Ireland. The meeting took place in the open 
air, and the concourse of persons was immense ; the Earl of Hillsborough pre- 
sided, supported by the Marquess of Downshire, the Marquess of Donegal, Ear! 
| Clanwilham, Earl Roden, Lord Dufferin, and a host of others, magnates of the 
| land. At this meeting, the object of which was to preserve the Union with Eng- 
| land, and the integrity of the Protestant religion, were persons of different political 
parties. The Marquess of Downshire, and others present, have generally number- 
ed in the ranks of the Whigs; and the Rev. Dr. Cooke is the leading Presbyte- 
| rian minister in the North of Ireland. He stated in substance that the objects of 
the meeting were supported by the Protestants at large of whatever denomina- 
tion. We have given a short account of this meeting elsewhere. It was re- 








sage of the President of the United States to Congress. This document, always 
important from the copious ezpose it presents of the state of the public affairs of 
this vast country, is, on this occasion, doubly so, from the unpleasant position 
of the relations with France. 


ing manner, the annual Anniversary of this old and charitable Society, of the 
State of New York. Many strangers of distinction were present, among whom, 
were a number of British officers both of the army and navy. The donations 
of this Society are bestowed only upon the worthy and deserving, and the offi- 
cers perform their duty with cheerfulness. About three hundred and fifty-three . ‘ 
donations, of which ninety were to men, and two handred and sixty-three to | - We regret that no further progress has been made in the settlement of the 
women, have been recorded since the last anniversary.—This year's circular of | Northeastern Boundary; the President, it will be observed, affirms that the 
the Society concludes with the following remarks :—‘ The many pleasing asso- | proposition of the Senate, to settle the perplexing question on the basis of the 
ciations connected with the annual assemblage of national societies, should be original Treaty—that of 1783, had not been accepted by his Majesty's Govern- 
a sufficient inducement to promote and encourage them ; but every Scotchman ment. We know not how far his Majesty's present Ministers may have conde- 


must own a stronger motive to perpetuate the society of his * Patron Saint,’ : : P . 
when he sees that the efforts of that society are directed in accordance with its scended to give this subject the benefit of their consideration, but we take leave 
to assure them that it is a subject which justly claims their attention—that it is 


ported in the Ministerial journals that the Ear) of Hillsborough would be dis- 
missed from the Lord Lieutenantcy of the County for calling the meeting. 








Mr. Edward Ellice is about to resign his office, in consequence of ill health. 

Calavar, or the Knight of Conquest, is the tithe of a Romance, lately pub- 
lished by Carey & Lea, of Philadelphia. This work is from the pen of Dr. R. 
M. Bird, aothor of the “ Gladiator,” the “ Broker ef Bogota,” &c. Calavar 
is spoken of in all quarters as a work of great merit, and with justice. Its story 
is the conquest of Mexico by Cortez, The author has followed history very 
closely. The daring of the same civilized Mexicans, the courage of the in- 
fatuated Spaniards, who under the banner of the Cross, fought more for glory 
and gold than religion, are finely depicted. The descriptions of the cities and 
hills of Mexico is gorgeous ;—of battle and slaughter, terrible. We have sel- 
dom seen & romance more powerfal than Calavar, though we have read many 
of more interest in the plot. We recommend Calavar to the notice of our 
readers. 

The American Monthly azine for December iw published. It contains 
the second chapter of the ha ow tale of * The Brothers,” and many other ar- 
ticles of value and interest. We are exceedingly wl yoy on 
this periodical is steadily encreaeing in its circu become 
part of the permanent literature of the country. Phat it is richly entitled to 
this distinetion we have repeatedly said; and it was never moreso than at the 
presen: moment. 

That accomplisbed and exceedingly clever actress, Mise Phillips, closed her 
engagement on Thursday at the Park, in the charseter of Mrs. Beverley, a part 
in which she has reaped distinguished bonours on former occasions. We have 








motto—to ‘relieve the distressed.” Each member should therefore use his influ- 
ence to extend our benevolent operations, by introducing new associates, and | & subject the settlement of which should not be unnecessarily delayed or post- 
further, in order to promote social intercourse and friendly feelings, should join poned—that it is of far more importance than Cabinet sittings, to discuss the 


Rosert Gittes- 
Rev. ANprew 








in celebrating the anniversary festival.” ; , ; , , : ; 
The following is a list of the Officers and Committees for the ensuing year, poagetaty of Glomissing © Lend Lioutonans fos calling © puts mestiag dar yar 
who were elected at the preparatory meeting :-— ly, that it is a question which common sense and good policy would urge an ar- 
DAVID HADDEN, President. rangement of, during the friendly relations which now so happily subsist between 
_— Py Ae Ist =ee President. the two countries. If we understand the proposition which emanated from the 
r , 2d Vice President. Senate it is this :-— ; ment “ 
Managers. —Ww. H. Maxwett, Wau. Warrewricut, Joun Narier, James ~ a aes Re wrbagreney Ff Gio parploaing ques 
Avonswezess, Wit1se Scorr, Avexsuses Kyox, Jr. tion,” as the President very justly calls it, should be opened de novo, taking for 
Joun J. Pacwer, Treasurer. Joun Campsenu, Secretary. its basis the Treaty itself, made in 1783. This would naturally throw aside all 
= eager bg ye y heoe B. Stevenson, Physician the arguments, surveys, conventions, negotiations, and arbitrations, that 
Starx, and Rev. Dr. W. C. Browser, Chaplains. have be f 
Commutices —George Douglas, Adam Norie, John McIntyre, Danie! Jackson, | Bg ve ee SS ee ee A Diy -" Se oe 
; ° . : ~ original instrument on which the respective claims of each are founded 
Standing Committee.—James Hay, John Graham, Robert Gracie, Committee of ; : : utmost silence pre- 
Accounts.—Ramsay Crooks, Charles Graham, Committee of Instalment. This plan, we think, is a good one, for it seems impossible to reconcile | scarcely ever seen an audience so deeply impressed,—the 
On the cloth being removed, the following regular Toasts were given, inter- the jarring opinions that have been given by different commissioners ; even | yailed, and the spell which the actress held over the house was not dissolved 
spersed with appropriate music :— the King of the Nethe:lands found it impossible to reconcile matters, or | until the final fall of the curtain. She well deserves the highly-wrought eulogies 
- LL ay, pe Magp - o —_ | to decide which range of hills was the real boundary, and therefore, with true | that appear in the different daily payers. She took her henefit last night, in 
3. The King. , Pe Se a Duteh instinet, he took to the water and fixed upon a river! Now as all these di- | Jane Shore, and will shortly, we believe, depart for the South. Mr. C. Mason 
4. The President of the United States. fliculties beset the case, and as these difficulties are known mainly to arise from | took the part of Beverley, being his first appearance at the Park. His debit was 
5. The Parish Schools of Scotland—The modest but efficient source of her | a ignorance of the topography of the country on the part of the negotiators | sucessful. 
= ee distinction. | of 1783, is it not better to go back to the original terms of the instrument, and| Mrs. Austin made her appearance at the Tremont Thestre a few days ago in 
ani caplinpe pan ork of palaces, the abode of science, the home of ge- | engeayour to ascertain the true intent end meaning of the commissioners, and | Cinderella; the house was excellent, and the lady announced for Ariel, in the 
7. The pene ge Scotland—It mourns the loss of Scott ; may others, of | then by friendly negotiation and \iberal interpretations on both sides, bring the | Tempest ‘ j here fi Phi 
kindred genius, soon arise, and prove, like him, its ornament and glory. | matter to aclose? The object of the Treaty is acknowledged to be, to form a Miss Jarman, of whom we have before spoken, ry sears yr etrom i ni- 
. = Scottish and American Fair good and sufficient boundary ; and the part of the country, namely, the river St. | ladelpbia. Her talents in — ae vaphog~ ern me ore ed chet 
Scottish Arts and Scottish Arme—Our country’s brightest ornament, and | ¢ , = ° ‘ Reynoldson sailed on Monday last for New 
Mraticmary vd. ountry’s brigh orna #2 | Croix and the highlands north thereof, is designated for this purpose. Moraga by Messrs. Rossel and Rowe, the managers, to produce Meyer- 


Now 





| then, we say, le ntl n of integrity and undersetandin ocree " “ - bed 
10. Our Motto—Relieve the distressed ; a heart to feel, a hand to bestow : ye See a ee ae “ig , . ane . 5 preceed to the } beer’s eplendid Opera of * Robert le Diable,”” and pethape La Gazza — 
13. May care and trouble never fash, but mirth and joy be wi’ us a’ spot, and with the Treaty in their han‘s, establish @ good and sufficient boundary We accordingly recommend this gentleman to our Southern friends —_ = 
12. The Governor of the State of New York according to the true intent and meaning of that treaty. In doing this, nothing | sesses great tact and talent as an adapier,—is en excelient wy e —“‘ ’ 
Among the guests, wore bis Honour the Mayor of the ( ity, the President of | in the shape of undue advantage should be tempted by either party. Con- j we have no doubt, present highly eSective versions of these beautiful operas. 
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CHINA---BIRDS OF PARADISE. 


‘anderings in New South Wi . Batarra, Pedir Coast, Singapore, and China. 
- By George Bennett 

The opening of the trade with China reoders everything connected with the | 
commerce of that country #0 interesting at the present moment, that we shall, | 
without any preface, quote the information afforded us by Mr. Bennett respecting | 
the smuggling of opium, a branch of trade which, our readers sre aware, is of 
daily increasing importance. tte bike ; unetieeden 

“ jonally visiting the Hercules, one of the receiving ht | 
I Hoe ng ap om theasb the kindness of Mr. Parry, her chief officer, how | 
this extensive and lucrative trade is conducted. The sales are effected in Canton 
by the European merchants, and orders sent down with the smuggling boats for 
the delivery of the opium from the different ships; the boats engaged in this 
occupation are armed with spears, smelds, and even fire-arms, to repel any attack 

that may be made upon them by the mandarin guard-boats. They are also 
manned by a very brave and athletic crew ; indeed Chinese fight very well one 
against the other, but cannot bring forward sufficient courage to face Europeans, 
except the advantages are overpowering on their side. ‘These boats are provided 
with sails, in addition to a number of oars and rowers, and they pass through the 
water with inconceivable rapidity. ‘The mandarin boats, having 4 weaker and 
less choice crew, can seldom or ever overtake them ; this, however, may in part 
be explained from the fact of the guard-boats, (the revenue cutters.) seut by the 
Chinese government te cruize against smugglers, coming alongside for a supply 
of the prohibited drug, to smuggle it themselves into the heart of the Chinese 
empire. Anything can be done by bribery in this country, and these boats are 
often employed for smuggling cassia, treasure, &e. on board European ships at 
Lintin, &e. ; indeed every smuggling boat that takes opiom froman opium ship, 
leaves a payment of one dollar on each chest for the mandarins, and on the opium 
returns being made up, the sum is regularly paid to them; each loat leaves also 
a kum, shaw, or prevent for the ship, of five dollars. * * * 

“ The payments are usually made, if to any extent, in Sycee silver, which is 
taken by weight, no silver coinage being acknowledged by the Chinese govern- 
ment. The Chinese purchasers of the opium refine it by boiling, previous to 
using it for smoking : the wandarins, besides smoking, use it also in the form of 
tinctare, usually carrying a smal! bottle containing it about them. The present 
Emperor of China has been described as being totally incapacitated from any 
business, through the excess to which he has carried the debilitating practice of 
opium A 

A law, which the legislator is the frst to break, cannot be enforced on his sub- 
jects ; and, we perceive, by vome late Calcutta papers, that the opium trade is 
now carried on so openly, that the only danger to be dreaded is the depreciation 
of the markets, by supplying the drug in quantities exceeding the demand. There 
is a casual observation on another aud inferior branch of trade, which deserves 
to be extracted. 

“The brilliancy of the Chinese colours for painting, &c. has often been very 
highiy extolled as being superior to the European. What surprise it must create, 
then, when we are informed that the colours used are of Englieh manufacture, 
and the Chinese artiste are eager for, and anxiously inquire after, them. This 
reminds me of the gross ignorance frequently displayed by our countrymen in 
foreign countries,—purchasing English articles abroad at a high price as foreign 
manufacture, and as unattainable in their native land. It was mentioned as a 
fact, that a person purchased an elegant London clock in asbop at Canton, at a 
high price, to take to England as a specimen of China manufacture.” 

We have recently been assured, that a piece of muslin, manufactured at 
Paisley, was purchased in India by the son of the manufecturer, and sent home 
as a specimen of the superiority of the products of the Indian loom. The 
apparent brillianey of the Chinese colours has always appeared to us to result 
from the violence of the contrasts in their paintings, and not from any superiority 
in the materials used by the artists. There is just as much of glare in a newly 

painted sign-post, and it would be deemed equally valuable if brought from a 
distant country. 

Coontless anecdotes have been told of the success of the Chinese in what 
may be called the education of domestic animals. Those whe know what an 
unmanageable charge 4 flock of ducks is in England, will read with surprise the 
following account of the duck-boats on the Canton river :— 

“Among the Chinese novelties to be seen in the vicinty of Canton, but more 
especially about Whampoa, are the duck-boats, used as residences for the owners 
and their families, as well as for their numerous feathered charge. The fledged 
bipeds imbabit the bold of the boat, and the human bipeds, or keepers, the upper 
accommodations of the vessel. ‘These bvats are most abundant about the rice- 
fields, near the river, soon after the harvest has been gathered in, as at that time 
the broad-billed animals glean the fields, and have a better prospect of a supply 
of food than at any other period. The owner of the boat moves it about from 
place to place, according to the opportunities that may be offered to him of feed- 
ing his flock. 

**On the arrival of the boat at the appointed spot, or one considered proper 
for feeding the quacking tribe, a signal of a whistle causes the flock to waddle in 
regular order from their domicile across the board placed for their accommodation, 
and then rambling about undergo the process of feeding. When it is considered 
by their keeper that they have gorged sufficiently, another signal is made for the 
return of the birds : immediately upon hearing it, they congregate and re-enter 
the boat. The first duck that enters is rewarded with some paddy, the last is 
whipped for being dilatory ; so that it is ludicrous to see the last birds (knowing 

sad © the fate that awaits them) making efforts en masse to fly over 
pees Of the ethers, to escape the chastisement inflicted upon the ultimate 

Our author is an enthusiastic naturalist ; he seems to enter into the feelings 
of every animal he describes, and to know exactly what are the processes of 
induction which instinct substitutes for reason. Indeed, he manifestly thinks 
that there is but a thin partition between reason and instinct, since he describes 
processes of thought in some of his favourites, which certainly seem to belong to 
some reasoning faculty. At Canton he enjoyed the rare treat of observing closely 
the habits of a bird of Paradise. 


BIRD OF PARADISE 


« This elegant creature has a light, playful, and graceful manner, with an 
arch and impudent look ; dances about when a visitor approaches the cage, and 
seoms delighted at being made an object of admiration : its notes are very pe- 
culiar, resembling the cawing of the raven, but its tones are by far the more 
varied. During four months of the year, from May to August, it moults. It 
washes itself regularly twice daily, and after having performed its ablutions, 
throws its delicate feathers nearly over the head, the quills of which feathers 
have a peculiar structure, so as to enable the bird to effect this object. Its food, 
during confinement, is boiled rice, mixed up with soft egg, together with plan- 
tains, and living insects of the grasshopper tribe ; these insects, when thrown 
to him, the bird contrives to catch in its beak with great celerity ; it will eat 
insects in a living state, but will not touch them when dead. 

_ I observed the bird, previously to eating a grasshopper, given him in an un- | 
mutilated state, place the insect upon the perch, keep it firmly fixed with the 
claws, and divesting it of the legs, wings, &c., devour it with the head always | 
placed first. ‘The servant who attends on him to clean the cage, give him food, 
&e., strips off the legs, wings, &¢ , of the insects when alive, giving them to the 
bird as fast as he can devour them. It rarely alights upon the ground, and so 








The ruche may be made of gauze ribbon. 





composed biunse!f upon the upper perch, as if nothing had excited him.” 
This bird was preserved in the Aviary of Mr. Beale at Canton, which appears 
to be the most excellent establishment of the kind in existence. 


= 
COMFORT FOR MISS MARTINEAU. 
From the John Bull. 
In the Dublin Freeman's Journal we find the foilowing extract from a private 


| letter :-—Before I close, I cannot forbear telling you a fact that will make | wards, Henry encountered this man on the road_to Nerac, and inquired whence 





William iaugh. The wife of a lodge-keeper of Major B——, of T Hill, 
about twelve miles from here, had eleven children at a birth, which were all 
put into a sieve, but they died. I hear it was laughable to see the father, as 
every account came to him of each increase, till, when they came to the 
eleventh, he rushed into the lake, swearing he'd drown bimself, ard crowds of 


country people running after him, they succeeded in saving him. She was, be- | to explain the motive of your whim'” “ Yes! 


fore this, mother of six children. This only happened the other day, and in- 
credible as it may appear, is positively true. 

Of its positive truth we have no doubt; but by way of comparison, we beg 
just to relate an event which occurred under our own particular view 

A French gentleman, residing in 1819 in Suffolk-street, Haymarket, then a 
popclar sojourn for Seutchmen and foreigners, had a wife who was on the tip- 
toe of expectation as to her confinement. Symptoms appeared ; so did the 
accoucheur ; and Monsieur Quelqvechose (whatever his name might be) ad- 
journed to the Orange Coffee-House, at the corner of the Haymarket (where 
Mr. Mathews, the modern Aristophanes, discovered the very ‘“gentil-mnan 
whose hair came a leetel through his hat”), and nervously anxious about the 
welfare of his better half, yet unable to remain in his anxiety at home, directed 
the maid-servant to come the instant that Madame Quelquechose was out of 
her trouble, and tell bim. 

Quelquechose sat himself down in the Coffee-house, and ordered a glass of 
brandy and water—he reclined ina box, sipped his beverage, and thought of his 
wife. At about half-past nine he heard a sort of scuffle in the passage—in 
came the maid, and regardless of forms or the sme!! of macaroni (there famous), 
ran up to the place where her master was seated. 

** Well,” said Monsieur, “is him over?” 

“ Yes, Sir,” said Sally, ‘‘my missus has got as fine a boy as ever you clap- 
ped your two eyes upon.” 

** Bravo!” said Monsieur, “ dere is half-a-crown for de news—now run avay 
vith ye back. Waiter, bring me pint of claret,—I shall drink to my wife's good 
health.” 

He was pleased—he did drink almost all his pint of wine ; but before he could 
get to the end of it, he heard another scuffle in the passage—bang went the door 
—in caine the mnaid— 

“Wat is de matter’ exclaimed Quelquechose, “‘ Amelie Josephine Sera- 
phine, my beloved, Adele il] *"’ 

“Ti!” cried the girl—** La! no, Sir, Misses has gota fine girl, besides the 
little boy.” 

“Wat!” exclaims Quelquechose,—“ Tvins !—Bravo—happy divil me— 
hey '—here Sally—here is five shillings for you—good girl—run avayto your 
dear mistress—my love—you know—and all dat.—Waiter—a bottle of cham- 
paigne—voila, mon cher—Tvins!—Ha! Ha! Ha! 

* Malbrouk, se vat en guerre.’ 
—Oh! how happy I am.” 

The maid went, the moussu came, and with it some biscuit “hot like the 
divil,” Quelquechose enjoyed it ;—when scarcely had he finished three glasses 
—coronella-looking things, with long legs and smal! waists—he heard anuther 
ecoffle, and again, in rushed the maid. 

** Sir,” said she, without waiting to be questioned, ‘‘ my mistress has got a 
third baby—a beautiful little girl’’—and this she said, expecting at least a 
guinea. 


not do—al! dis is too much, I must go home and put a stop to dis !” 

And he did go home—with what success, we, who were in the Coffee-room, 
cannot tell: but we really never expected to find a parallel case to dear old 
Quelquechose of 1819, more than fifteen years afterwards. 

—<=—— 
LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

At length winter dresses have begun to show themselves. Wadded cloaks and 
pelisses, shawls and furs are now seen in the drives and promenades of the 


parks. For hats, velvet and figured satin appear at present to be the favourite 
materials. Bonnets of figured satin are trimmed at the edge with a ruche 
of ribbon. The colours usually chosen for these donnets are maroon, and the 


various shades of dark red or brown. The ribbons with which they are trimmed 
are richly figured with bright colours on a ground the same colour as the bonnet. 





Many velvet hats and b ts are tri d with a branch of flowers, which 
is fastened in the centre of the bow, and bends in a slanting direction over the 
front of the crown. 
composed of white and green velvet, has a very pretty effect. Hats of black 
and red, black and green, &c. 

Mentonmeéres of blonde still maintain their favour. 


closely together, and forming as it were wreaths on each side of the face. 

In home morning dress, many ladies wear, instead of caps, small ruches of 
blonde which are fastened on a ribbon, the ends of which tie under the chin. 
Another ribbon is tied at the back of the head, to support the ruche at the neces- 
sary distance from the forehead. This, however, is an old fashion, and its only 
novelty consists in the ornaments, which are cogues of ribbon disposed dla Clo- 
tilde under the ruche. 


as atthe present. The French cashmeres rival those of India in the richness 
of their pattern, and the softness of their texture. Black grounds are still pre- 
ferred to all others. 





waist by a broad ceinture, so that it fits almost as closely to the form as a pelisse. 
| This cloak, or rather pelisse {for it is called the pelisse cazarine) has wide 
sleeves which hang loose at the ends, where they are edged with for. 
pelisse, as well as the cape, is entirely edged with fur. We have seen one of 
| the pelisse cazarines composed of rich dove-coloured satin, lined with pale pink, 
and trimmed with swansdown. These pelisses may be thrown on and off, with 
as much facility as the loose cloaks.— Nov. 10. 


Varieties. 


HIS-TORYICAL RESEARCH. 


Like works of Hume and Robertson’ 
Because they are Ats-tories. 
Marricd—Edwin Leaf, Esq., of East Dulwich, to Roberta, daughter of Gideon 
Nicholson, late Major of Royal Marines :— 
Roberta no longer determined to stay 





proud is the creature of its elegant dress, that it never permits a soil to remain 
upon it, and it may frequently be seen spreading its wings and feathers, and re- | 
garding its splendid self in every direction, to observe whether the whole of its | 
plumage is in an unsullied condition. It does not suffer from the cold weather 

during the winter season at Macao, though exposing this elegant bird to the bleak | 
northerly wind is always very particularly avoided. * * + 

“The sounds uttered by this bird are very peculiar; that which appears to be 
& note of congratulation resembles somewhat the cawing of a raven, bot changes 
ton varied scale in musical gradations as Ae, hi, ho, haw, repeated mpidly and 
frequenily, as lively and playfully he hops round and along his perch, descending 
to the second perch to be admited, and congratulate the stranger who has made 
& visit to inspect him; he frequently raises his voice, sending forth notes of such 
power as to be heard at a long distance, and as it would scarcely be supposed so | 
delicate a thing could utter; these notes are whock, whock, whock, whoek, uttered 
ina barking tone, the last being given in a low note as a conclusion. 

“A drawing of the bird, of the natural size, was made by a Chinese artist 
This was taken one morning to the original, who paid a compliment to the artist, 
by considering it one of his own species. The bird advanced stedfastly towards | 
the picture, uttering at the same time its cawing congratulating notes : it did not 
appear excited by rage, but pecked gently at the representation, jumping about | 
the perch, knocking ite mandibles together with a clattering, and cleaning them | 
against the perch, as if welcoming the arrival of a companion. 

** After the trial with the picture, a looking-glass was browght, to see what 
effect it would produce upon the bird, aud the result was nearly the same; he 
regarded the reflection of himse!f most stedfastly in the mirror, never quitting it | 
during the time it remained before him. When the glass was removed to the 
lower, from the upper perch, he instantly followed, but would not descend upon 
the floor of the cage when it was placed so low 





In celibacy's state full of grief, 
Took the * Duty of Man” to pass time away, 
And in Truth has ¢urn’d o'er a new Leaf. 

Amusing Anccdote-—The Archbishop of Dublin tells us of a horseman who, 
having lost his way, made a complete circle ; when the first round was finished, 
seeing the marks of a horse's hoofs, and never dreaming that they were thuse of 
his own beast, he rejoiced and said, “ This at least shows me that I am in some 
track ;" when the second circuit was finished, the signs of travel were doubled, 
and he said, ‘‘ Now, surely Iam in a beaten way ;” and with the conclusion of 
every round the marks increased, till he was certain he must be in some well- 
frequented thoroughfare, and approaching a populous town; but he was all the 
while riding after his horse's tail, and deceived by the track of his own error. 


: | 

* What garbage have we here!” said Hook, taking up a manuscript volume 
| 

| 


of romances, written after the most received fashion of the biue light and black- 
stairs school. “ That,” responded Miladi Morgan, “is a collection of tales, 
upon which I have employed the whole eighty-horse power of my genius, and 
which only wahts some appropriate motto in the title-page to make it complete.” 
* Is that all!” answered the tartaric Theodore, ‘ what say you to these lines 
from Macbeth, then '— 

‘Tales, 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 








Signifying nothing. 

Her ladyship looked carving knives, but used none. 
March of Intellect—Poetical Imprecation.—On Sunday night, in a house in | 
Catharine-street, some difference arose between the cook and kitchen maid, | 
when the former, after exhausting, in s paroxysm of passion, the entire litany of 
vulgar imprecation, concluded by exclaiming, ‘‘ May you be al! the days of your 





doring the time it residined before him, but when removed he went quietly and her pert, asked very sentimentally for his Imperial Majesty's portrait. 


‘* Wat you say!” exclaimed Quelquechose “ anoder !—Oh, migod—dis shall each month. 


On hats of green velvet, a sprig of auriculas, or of flowers | 
velvet are usually trimmed with tartan satin ribbons: these ribbons may be black | 


They are, however, , 
sometimes superseded or accompanied by small cogues of ribbon, placed very | 


The luaury displayed in shawls was, perhaps, never carried to such an extent | 


In Paris there has been introduced a sort of cloak which is fastened round the 


The | 


Who are the friends of Wellington, j 
Who worship stil) his glories, | 





| at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be 





December 6, 





“O! 
that 1s all you want,’ said Napoleon, who rather disapproved of the familiarity, 
—“* if that is all you want,”—and he took a five franc piece out of his waistcoat 
pocket, “ here is my portrait, and a very good likeness it is.” 


Couritly .—A jester, named Decour, who had been placed about the 
; person of Henry IV. by d'Aubigne, grandfather to Madame de Maintenon, was 
| so afflicted by his patron's unjust dismissal from his post of Gentilhomme de |4 
| Chambre, that he persisied in quitting the King’s service. Some time after. 


| he was coming. ‘* Yes!” replied Decour. ** Where are you going, then?” 
jeried the King. “Yes!” reiterated Decour. “ Into whose service have you 
| entered 1” still persisted Henry. ‘ Yes!” answered the jester. “ Have you 

made a vow, then, to say nothing but yes’” ‘ Yes!” echoed the faithful friend 

of d’Aubigne, with a sigh. “ But will you not answer me, if I command you 
!" “Speak out, then, knave '” 

cried the King, “ or it will be the worse for you. Why have you been saying 
| ‘yes’ tome this half hour past? “ Because, Sire, the Sieur d’Aubigne and [ 
have found, to our cost, that you discard from your service those faithful adhe- 
rents who make any other answer to your demands."’ Henry was startled by 
the fidelity of the baffoon, and soon afterwards recalled d’ Aubigne to Court. 


The Count de Leon, natural son of the Emperor Napoleon, is at present jn 
London ; a marriage is spoken of between him and the daughter of one of the 
Emperor's brothers.—Cahinet de Lecture. 


EPRINT OF CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL .--Price three cents 
On Saturday, Nov. 29, was published No. 4 of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, 
Contents—1, Days of the Week—2, Popular Information on History; the Ro. 
mans, Religion and Manners—3, Oulie Hielan, the Norwegian Captain of Bandy}, 
—4, Fire Damp ; the Safety Lamp of Sir H. Davy —5, Biographic Sketches ; Li 
| nwus—6, On Board a Man-of-War—7, Voluntary and In y wm sae § 
Ayrshire Anecdotes; Will Brown; the two Logans; on Campbell’s Inter_ 
view with the Emperor of Russia—9, Jesting—10, Quack Doctor—11, High Eared 
Race of Men—12, Poetry; the Grave—13, Rains in Jamaica—14, Cipher Writing. 
No. 5 will be published on Saturday, Dec. 6. _ 
The first monthly part is now ready—containing 4 weekly numbers, stitched ig 


a printed cover. 
R, J. RICHARDS, 45 Ann-st. 
Terms$1,50 per annum in advance, or 3 cents per number on delivery. Any per- 
son obtaining five subscribers, and paying in advance, will be entitled to a sixth copy 


gratis. 
All letters must be post paid. [Dec 6. 











TEXAS. 
COLONY OF THE RIO GRANDE AND TEXAS LAND COMPANY. 
O EMIGRANTS AND OTHERS.—A large expedition for this fine Colon; 
will sail from this port in (all) January, under the diate superi + 
and personal direction of the Empresario Doctor John Charles Beales, who, accom- 
panied by his family, is erecting a private residence upon the lands, and going to es- 
tablish himself permanently on the grant. Persons purchasing lands in this healthy | 
and rich tract, will have them in fee simple, and their titles guaianteed. Information 
will be afforded, and maps of the Colony, together with a printed description of the. 
climate, resources, and general face of the country, made by persons who have visited 
the lands, can be furnished, on application to the Secretary. 

Terms,—T en cents an acre for theland. Steerage passage for a single man, $15 - 
for man and wife, $25 ; and $5 for every child (save infants) under 14 years of age 7. 
and $10 each for each chila over that age. Passengers provide their own provisions ; _ 
and ought to be supplied with bread-stuffs, and groceries, sufficient to last them for |’ 
the first half year they will be upon the grant.’ Englishmen are likely to settle upon 
| the lands: the Empresario Dr. Beales and the government paregzory (who also reside 
upon the property,) are Englishmen by birth and education. The above terms wil! 

not hold for above 3 months, as the price of lands wil! then be raised. Apply (if by 
| letter, post paid) between the hours of 4 and 64 areee afternoon, to Dr. Beales, 57 
Broadway, or the Subscriber, CHARLES EDWARDS, Secretary and Coun. 
sel, 2 Willlam-street, New-York. Oct. 25, tf.) 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of 


Masters. From New York. 

J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, 
T.M. Harvey, jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 
St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, June 30, 

The above packets are ships of the first class,coppered and copperfastened. The 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort ofpassengers. The price 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed a: 
one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 
of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight or pas- 
sage, apply tothe masters, on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 
GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 











From Liverpool. 
July 30, Nov. 30, Mar. 30, 
Aug. 30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30, 


Ships. 
StAndrew 
Howard, 
































Ships. Masters. | Days x. Sailing from|Days of Satling from 

‘ew- York, lavre. 
France, E, Funk, |Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1,)Jan.24, May 24,Sep.24 
Sully, C.A.Forbes| ** 8, “ 8, “ 8,/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. i, 
Francis Depau, H.Robinson,| “16, ‘16, “ 16) ** 8, * 8 % 8. 
one, J.Rockett,| ‘24, “ 24, ** 24) “ 16, * 16, “ 16, 
| Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1] ** 24, % 24) & 24° 
j Formosa, B.Orne,| “ 8, “* 8, “* 8&,JMar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Francois Ist, W. Burrows} “16, ‘16, “ 16) “* 8, * 8, © 8, 
Normandie, W.W.Pell,j ‘24, ‘24, “ 24) ** 16, ** 16, * 16, 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feb. 1, June |, Oct. I,J “* 24, “* 24, ** 24 
Charlemagne, Pierce, * 8, “ 8, “ 8,JApril 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
Silvie De Grasse, |Weiderholdt] **16, ‘* 16, “ 16,) “ 8, “ 8, ® 8, 
Poland, Richardson,| ‘*24, ‘* 24, “ 24) “ 16, ** 16, “* 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1,] ** 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
Albany, Hawkes, “s, * 8, “ 6iMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. |, 
| avre, O.Steddard, “16, “16, “* 16).° 6 * 4. 8, 
Henry IV J. Castoff. “7., Fi, * Ms “3, * me ™ 16 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
| dations for passengers, cumprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to wither ef the 
} subseibers at New York, will be for warded by their packets, free of allcharges except 
| the expenses actually incurred. 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
| JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 
| 











NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
Yew York. iverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, pie: 1, May |, Sept.1,|Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, Delano, 4. 6% 8, * GQ? cerry ~ 36, 
Hibernia, Wilson, * 16, ** 16, ** 16)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, Allen, “24, “* 24 % oa) * BH BH 8B, 
Europe, Glover, Feb. 1,Junel, Oct. 1,) ‘“* 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, 7 s * BS eo eS ee 8, 
Columbus, obb, “16, “ 16, “ 16,/Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. |, 
United States, Holdrege, “94, * 8, “sar 6 * ee 8 





' , ° 
South America, /Waterman, |Mar. |, July 1, Nov. 1, “ 16, * 16, * 16, 
“ 8 “ ‘ 8 











Napoleon, Smitb, N “ | ** 24, * 26, ** 24, 
Britannia, Sketchley, | ‘* 16, ** 16, ‘* 16,)May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. I, 
England, Maxwell, “ss, * 3 “fr * | = bh 8, 
Orpheus Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) “* 16, “* 16, © 16, 
Incependence, Nye, ‘“¢* 8, * 6] * Be, * 86, 24, 
North America, Dixey, 16, “ 16, * 16,JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. l, 
Virginian, Harris, “24, “ 24, * 24, * 8 “* 6, 8 


, 

These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of all the lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which will be furnished by 
the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed en cards, which wil! 
be found on board. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, - : 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpoo y 

ons GOODHUE & Co., of c. a, MARSBALL, N.Y. 

Consignees of ships Sheffield, United Stares, England, and Virginian, . 

“ ee WOOD & TRIMBLE and 8. HICKS & SON,N. ¥ 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N. Y. j 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 









Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing frompDays of Sailing from 

| ‘'ew~ York Landon. - 

Ontario, Sebor, June i, Oct. 1, Feb. 1,]Mar.16,July 16,Nov.!°, 

Montreal, C.H.Champlin| “ 16, “ 16, “ 16JA il l, Avg. I, Bec.’ 

Canada, Britton, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, 16, 16, 16, 
Sovereign, Griswold, “16, “16, “ 16,)May I, Sep. by Jan. 

Hannibal, Hebard, Aug 1,Dec. 1, Aprill,j_ “* 16, 16, . 4 

Philadelphia, Morgan, | “16, “16, “ 16,)Junel, Oct. I Fe 16. 

Samson, Chadwick, Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May1J “* 16, 16, . 

President, Moore, “16, “16, “* 16Uuly 1, Nov.1}, Mar, |, 





? e e 

These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city ae 

best materials, copper and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and onpen: 

enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very clegsot. ene hs 

tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores o the best quality, ¥! SD ine 
be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an re ae - 

in conjunction with the proprietors of the several J ag nr ther yaa y oe) she atthe 


a , : . no > fi 1 | be found on board ea 
It seemed impatient, hopping about without withdrawing its gaze from the | life afflicted with the sorrow'’s of Werter, and may the misfortunes of Job be as | establishe d rates that are fixed to the printed cards that wil 
Mirror, uttering the useal cawin ples, but h evident , , » com : ” | the ships. 5S >. ; 
flected Seer s' : c aa ne ut with evident surprise that the re- | nothing when compared to yours For freight or passage, apply to either ef the commanders on board :he shps ; 
. ire ) rd: . Ons ar ) * , “A . a 6@e u { 
BOs eaten as be seemed to regard 1. his opponent) imitated so closely all French Bon-mots.—Henry 1V. reigned by bon-mots.—even Bonaparte made | JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
ones wi ‘ seeif Tha: , ' BL. TT aa Team abe , 
aotende was as watchful as himse ‘here was, however, on his part,| them. One eveni: g, when he was better pleased with Madile. Georges, the | GRINNELL, MINT RN and ¢ . 134 F ront st ooh of - 
at rombativeness by any elevation of the feathers, nor was any | present beroine of the te St. Martin, than usual, 3 z her by » ears | GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, oie remouth, each Waf 
rritation displayed at not being able to s eee ink a é ' swe —s * > I ~ ne € N. B.—The ships of shove line will continue to touch at Portsm gr -weeutet 
{ - img aoe aj a ra >the supposed new | (wl ch was fay rite tearment,) 7— j 7 . \ way that nperors : ' 3 b ; mboats run daily to th Coatses 
omer from bis own native land His atiention » - ge a ae Say | toland and receive pass rs, from Ww yee steamboats ruM can} 
. she. SOU IUE ; ou ir love kt fo * he > . cire rather taki j x . P a! 
as directed to the mi ror} make love, "to ask for any thing she wanted The actress, rather a staking | sad to deferent parts of Eng'and 








